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SALEM  VESSELS  AND  THEIR  VOYAGES. 

The  Ship  “Asteea”  of  Salem. 

By  Geoege  Gbanville  Putnam. 

{Continued  from  Volume  LX,  page  146.) 

Among  the  many  famous  ships  owned  by  the  late  Elias 
Basket  Derby  of  Salem,  and  which  was  one  of  four 
vessels,  the  Atlantic,  Three  Sisters,  Light  Horse  and  Aa- 
trea,  to  find  their  way  to  Canton  in  1789,  was  the  last- 
named — the  Astrea.  She  was  built  by  Mr.  Derby  and 
made  her  first  passage  as  a  letter  of  marque,  in  1783,  to 
France  in  18  days,  and  returned  in  19  days.  In  a  memoir 
of  Mr.  Derby,  by  his  son,  E.  H.  Derby,  published  in  the 
Merchants^  Magazine,  volume  36,  in  1857,  the  author 
writes: 

The  Astrea  was  one  of  his  (Mr.  Derby’s)  favorite  ships;  she 
was  distin^ished  for  speed,  having  in  one  voyage  to  the  Baltic 
made  the  run  in  11  days  from  Salem  to  the  coast  of  Ireland.  She 
was  rated  at  360  tons.  This  ship  first  appeared  on  the  books 
of  Mr.  Derby  in  1783,  and  seems  to  have  b^n  a  letter-of-marque 
during  the  last  year  of  the  war.  After  the  peace  she  made 
several  voyages  to  London  and  the  Baltic,  and  continued  to 
run  many  years  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Derby. 

Early  in  1788,  Mr.  Derby  planned,  for  the  first  time,  a  direct 
voyage  to  Batavia  and  Canton,  and  selected  the  Aatrea  for  that 
purpose.  In  those  days  a  Canton  voyage  was  a  serious  under¬ 
taking,  and  as  six  months  was  required  to  provide  the  specie, 
ginseng  and  other  cargo,  the  ship  was  sent  in  the  spring  up 
the  Baltic  for  iron;  a  schooner  was  sent  to  Madeira  for  wine, 
and  letters  were  addressed  to  Mr.  Derby’s  correspondents  in 
New  York,  Philadeljfiiia  and  Baltimore  for  ginseng  and  specie. 

The  Astrea,  on  her  return,  met  with  stress  of  weather,  and 
put  into  New  Foundland.  'i^s  detention  delayed  the  voyage 
until  the  close  of  the  year.  Upon  her  arrival  from  Russia, 
Mr.  Derby  had  her  thoroughly  repaired,  and  then  submitted 
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her  to  a  survey  of  three  experienced  merchants,  who  reported 
her  to  he  in  fine  order  for  an  Indian  voyage. 

In  February,  1789,  he  despatched  her  for  Canton,  with  an 
assorted  cargo,  backed  up  by  shipment  of  specie  by  David 
Sears,  Samuel  Parkman  and  other  eminent  merchants.  Her 
manifest  gives  the  assortment  then  deenned  proper  for  such  a 
voyage,  with  a  list  of  the  adventures  and  terms  of  shipment. 

Manifest  of  the  Cargo  on  Board  Ship  Astrea,  James 
Magee,  Master,  from  Salem  for  Batavia 
and  Canton. 

Fifty  barrels  salmon;  100  tons  iron,  5,757  bars;  89 
pipes  Madeira  wine,  4,290  gallons;  50  barrels  tar;  50 
boxes  chocolate,  2,500  pounds;  598  firkins  butter,  32,005 
pounds;  345  boxes  spermacetti  candles,  8,933^^  pounds; 
153  hogsheads  and  tierces  ginseng,  55,776%  pounds;  11 
pipes  red  port  wine,  1,339  gallons;  six  pipes  Teneriffe 
wine,  721  gallons;  24  hogsheads  beer,  2  barrels  each;  24 
barrels  beer,  40  gallons  each;  115  tubs  steel;  48  barrels 
beef;  336  barrels  common  flour. 

Nine  snuff;  this  belongs  to  Tenney  &  Brown  of 
Newbury ;  %  the  net  proceeds  you  are  to  credit  E.  H.  D.’s 
account  for  freight — ^the  other  %  to  lay  out  on  account 
of  T.  &  B.  in  light  goods. 

Two  boxes  women’s  shoes,  407  pair ;  14  hogsheads  N.  E. 
rum  and  one  hogshead  stores,  1,792  gallons;  19  dozen 
handkerchiefs ;  seven  hogsheads  codfish,  nine  quintals  each, 
63  quintals. 

One  phaeton  and  harness  complete,  with  saddles,  bridles, 
etc.,  cased  up.  This  belongs  to  Folger  Pope,  after  deduct¬ 
ing  commissions,  the  net  proceeds  to  be  credited  to  E.  BL 
D.’s  accoimt,  as  friend  Derby  is  to  have  the  use  of  the 
money  for  freight 

Four  hogsheads  ginseng,  1,998  pounds;  10  half-barrels 
beef;  one  box  shoes,  94  pair;  six  cases  Qeneva;  two  pipes 
red  port  wine,  237  gallons;  nine  firkins  butter. 

Four  boxes  spermacetti  candles;  one  pipe  Teneriffe 
wine,  118  gallons.  Captain  Nathaniel  West. 

One  cask  ^nseng,  274  pounds,  James  Jeffrey. 

One  cask  ginseng,  one  bag,  310^^  pounds.  Ezekiel  H. 
Derby. 
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One  cask  of  siftings  of  the  ginseng,  138  pounds.  Eze¬ 
kiel  H.  Derby  &  Co. 

Eight  hundred  and  ten  dollars ;  one  pipe  Madeira  wine, 
110  gallons  (marked  with  marking  irons,  G.  D.  near  the 
bung).  George  Dodge. 

Two  pipes  Madeira  wine,  220  gallons.  Benjamin  Pick- 
man,  Jr. 

Eight  boxes  containing  4,000  dollars,  19  tierces  ginseng 
4,086  pounds.  Josiah  Shippey  &  Co.  This  goes  one- 
fifth  for  freight. 

Sixteen  tierces  ginseng,  3,547  pounds.  Josiah  Shippey 
&  Co.  This  goes  at  33%  per  cent  freight. 

Two  boxes  containing  1,000  dollars,  23  tierces,  one  bar¬ 
rel  ginseng,  4,719  pounds.  Josiah  Shipps  &  Co.  This 
goes  one-fifth  for  freight. 

Eleven  tierces  ginseng,  639  pounds.  John  Seaman. 
This  at  33%  per  cent  freight. 

Boxes  containing  15,000  dollars,  16  casks  ginseng,  5,570 
pounds.  David  Sears.  This  at  one-fifth  for  freight. 

Fifteen  casks  ginseng,  4,793  pounds.  David  Sears. 
This  at  33%  per  cent  for  freight. 

Two  hundred  Spanish  milled  dollars;  two  tierces  gin¬ 
seng,  430  pounds.  Edmund  Seaman.  This  at  one-fifth 
for  freight  ai^d  commissions. 

Seven  hogsheads  ginseng,  2,444  pounds,  five  boxes  con¬ 
taining  5,000  dollars.  Samuel  Farkman.  This  at  one- 
fifth  for  freight  and  commissions. 

Five  casks  ginseng,  one  keg  samples,  1,988,  seven  bags 
dollars,  4,000.  Eleazer  J ohnson.  This  at  one-fifth  for 
freight  and  commissions. 

One  pipe  Madeira  wine,  103  gallons;  one  pipe  port 
wine,  122  gallons;  250  pounds  loaf  sugar;  four  cases 
Geneva,  18  gallons;  20  gallons  brandy;  95  dozen  nine 
bottles  rappeesnuff,  1,449  poimds,  552  pounds  manufac¬ 
tured  tobacco.  James  Magee  and  Thomas  H.  Perkins. 

A  box  containing  23  pieces  plate,  weight  255  ounces,  16 
pennyweights,  12  grains.  William  Cabot  Frei^t  and 
commissions  as  others  pay. 
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A  bag  containing  500  dollars.  Oliver  Brewster.  At 
nine  per  cent  freight  home. 

A  bag  containing  200  dollars.  Robert  Breeck.  At  25 
per  cent  for  freight  and  commissions. 

Four  barrels  N.  E.  rum,  104%  gallons;  50  cases  Gen¬ 
eva,  225  gallons;  two  barrels  snuff,  260  pounds.  People- 
Adventures. 

Four  casks  ginseng,  965  pounds;  four  casks  ginseng,  30 
pounds — 995.  Elias  H.  Derby.  To  be  disposed  of. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  many  of  the  shipments  by  mer¬ 
chants  paid  a  large  freight,  and  that  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  officers  and  children  of  the  owner  to  take  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  voyage.  The  cargo  of  the  Aslrea  was  intrusted 
to  the  joint  care  of  Captain  James  Magee  and  Thomas 
Handasyd  Perkins.  The  last-named  gentleman  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  fortunes  in  this  voyage,  by  establishing 
a  house  in  China,  and  was  for  many  years  a  leading  mer¬ 
chant  in  Boston,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Boston 
Athenseum  and  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  instructions  from  Mr. 
Derby  on  this  voyage,  and  it  shows  how  implicitly  the 
owner  was  obliged  to  rely  on  the  judgment  of  the  officers 
of  his  ship: 

“Salem,  February,  1789. 

“Caj)t  James  Magee,  Jr.,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Perkins: 

“Gents: — The  ship  Astrea,  of  which  James  Magee  is 
master,  and  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Perkins  is  supercargo,  being 
ready  for  sea,  I  do  advise  and  order  you  to  come  to  sail 
and  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  Batavia,  and  on  your 
arrival  there  you  will  dispose  of  such  a  part  of  the  cargo 
as  you  may  think  may  be  most  for  my  interest.  I  think 
you  had  best  sell  a  few  casks  of  the  most  ordinary  ginseng, 
if  you  can  get  a  dollar  a  pound  for  it.  If  you  find  the 
price  of  sugar  to  be  low,  you  will  then  take  into  the  ship 
as  mudi  of  the  best  white  kind  as  will  floor  her,  and  fifty 
thousand  weight  of  coffee,  if  it  is  as  low  as  we  have  heard, 
part  of  which  you  will  be  able  to  stow  between  the  beams 
and  the  quintlings,  and  fifteen  thousand  of  saltpetre,  if 
very  low;  some  nutmegs  and  fifty  thousand  weight  of 
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pepper;  this  you  will  store  in  the  fore  peak,  for  fear  of 
its  injuring  the  teas.  The  sugar  will  save  the  expense  of 
any  stone  ballast,  and  it  will  make  a  floor  for  the  teas, 
etc.,  at  Canton. 

“At  Batavia,  you  must,  if  possible,  get  as  much  freight 
for  Canton  as  will  pay  half  or  more  of  your  charges — 
that  is,  if  it  will  not  detain  you  too  long — as  by  this  addi¬ 
tion  of  freight  it  will  exceedingly  help  the  voyage.  You 
must  endeavor  to  be  the  first  ship  with  ginseng,  for  be 
assured  you  will  do  better  alone  than  you  will  if  there  are 
three  or  four  ships  at  Canton  at  the  same  time  with  you. 

“If  Messrs.  Blanchard  &  Webb  are  at  Batavia  in  the 
brigantine  “Three  Sisters,”  and  if  they  have  not  stock 
sufficient  to  load  with  coffee  and  sugar,  and  if  it  is  low 
and  you  think  it  for  my  advantage,  then  I  would  have 
you  ship  me  some  coffee  or  sugar  and  a  few  nutmegs  to 
complete  his  loading.  If  his  brigantine  can  be  sold  for 
a  large  price,  and  sugar  and  coffee  are  too  dear  to  make 
any  large  freight — in  that  case  it  possibly  may  be  for 
my  interest  to  have  her  sold,  and  for  them  to  take  passage 
with  you  to  Canton,  but  this  must  not  be  done  unless  you, 
Dr.  Blanchard  and  Captain  Webb  shall  think  it  greatly 
for  my  interest;  or  possibly  they  may  sell  their  brigan¬ 
tine  to  advantage,  and  find  some  Dutch  ship  that  would 
take  their  freight  to  St.  Eustatia  or  Curacoa,  so  as  to 
make  it  very  advantageous.  But  there  are  too  often  diffi¬ 
culties  attending  the  sale  of  ships  so  far  from  home;  it 
therefore  must  be  well  thought  of  before  it  is  undertaken. 
One  thing  I  have  against  it  is,  that  I  shall  have  too  much 
property  in  the  Astrea,  and  not  know  it  in  time  to  make 
my  insurance,  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

“On  your  going  round  the  Cape,  no  doubt  you  will  see 
some  India  ships  bound  home.  You  will  put  letters  on 
two  or  three  of  them  for  me,  acquainting  me  with  the 
situation  of  the  ship,  and  everything  you  may  think  I  wish 
to  know.  Captain  Magee  and  Mr.  Perkins  are  to  have  five 
per  cent  commissions  for  the  sales  of  the  present  cargo, 
and  2^  per  cent  on  the  cargo  home,  and  also  five  per  cent 
on  the  profit  made  on  goods  that  may  be  purchased  at 
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Batavia  and  sold  at  Canton,  or  in  any  other  similar  case 
that  may  arise  on  the  voyage.  They  are  to  have  one-half 
the  passage  money — the  other  half  belongs  to  the  ship. 

“The  privilege  of  Captain  Magee  is  five  per  cent  of  what 
the  ship  carries  on  cargo,  exclusive  of  adventures.  The 
property  of  Mr.  Perkins,  it  is  understood,  is  to  be  on 
freight,  which  is  to  be  paid  for  like  the  other  freighters. 
It  is  orders  that  the  ship’s  books  shall  be  open  to  the  in¬ 
spections  of  the  mates  and  the  doctor  of  the  ship,  so  that 
they  may  know  the  whole  business,  as  in  case  of  death  or 
sic^ess  it  may  be  good  service  in  the  voyage. 

“The  Philadelphia  beer  is  put  up  so  strong  that  it  will 
not  be  approved  of  until  it  is  made  weaker ;  you  had  best 
try  some  of  it  first.  The  iron  is  English  weight ;  you  will 
remember  there  is  four  per  cent  that  you  will  gain,  if 
sold  Dutch  weight.  As  the  ships  will  be  about  leaving 
Batavia  at  the  time  you  are  there;  if  so,  you  best  barter 
the  small  ginseng  for  something  those  ships  may  have  on 
board,  as  no  doubt  it  will  do  better  in  that  way  than  at 
Canton.  You  will  he  careful  not  to  break  any  acts  of 
trade  while  you  are  out  on  the  voyage,  to  lay  the  ship 
and  cargo  liable  to  seizure,  for  my  insurance  will  not  make 
it  good. 

“All  freight  out  and  home,  it  is  understood,  belongs  to 
the  ship,  as  Captain  Magee  is  to  fill  his  privilege  vnth  his 
own  property.  Be  very  careful  of  the  expense  attending 
the  voyage,  for  I  more  fear  that  than  an^hing  else,  and 
remember  that  one  dollar  laid  out  while  absent  is  two 
dollars  out  of  the  voyage.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the 
quality  of  your  goods,  as  your  voyage  very  much  depends 
on  your  attention  to  this.  You  will  not  foiget  what  Mr. 
Shippey  says  to  you  on  that  head  of  the  green  tea  and 
nankeens.  You  are  not  to  pay  any  moneys  to  the  crew 
while  absent  from  home,  unless  in  a  case  of  real  necessity, 
and  then  they  must  allow  an  advance  for  the  money.  An¬ 
nexed  to  these  orders,  you  have  a  list  of  such  a  cargo  for 
my  own  account  as  I  at  present  think  may  do  best  for  me, 
but  you  will  add  or  diminish  any  article  as  the  price  may 
be. 
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“My  own  property,  I  suppose,  will  take  the  room  of  500 
chests,  and  your  freight  that  you  already  engaged  will 
take  the  room  of  about  500  chests,  and  then  I  compute 
you  will  have  room  for  500  chests  more  on  freight,  to 
make  up  the  1,500  which  you  think  the  ship  will  load 
on  cargo.  You  must,  at  Canton  or  Batavia,  endeavor  to 
fill  the  ship  with  light  freight,  and  provided  you  can  do 
it  with  advantage,  you  have  leave  to  put  my  property  into 
more  valuable  goods,  so  as  to  take  the  less  room ;  but  this 
must  not  be  done  imless  by  calculation  you  find  it  greatly 
for  my  interest.  And  I  again  repeat  that  I  would  have 
the  doctor  and  Mr.  Bray  made  acquainted  with  the  whole 
business  of  the  voyage,  for  fear  of  accident,  as,  in  case 
Mr.  Perkins  should  fail,  one  or  both  of  them  might  be 
of  great  service  to  the  voyage. 

“It  is  my  order  that  in  case  of  your  sickness,  you  write 
a  clause  at  the  foot  of  these  orders,  putting  the  command 
of  the  ship  into  the  person’s  hands  that  you  think  the 
most  equal  for  it,  not  having  any  regard  to  the  station  he 
at  present  has  in  the  ship.  Among  the  silks,  you  will  get 
me  one  or  two  pieces  of  the  wide  nankeen  satin,  and  others 
you  will  get  as  directed.  Get  me  two  pots  of  twenty 
pounds  each  of  ginger,  that  is  well  put  up;  and  lay  out 
for  my  account  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  sterling  in  curi¬ 
osities.  There  will  be  breakage  room  in  the  bilge  of  the 
ship,  that  nothing  dry  can  go  in;  therefore,  in  the  crop 
of  the  bilge,  you  will  put  some  boxes  of  china  such  as 
are  suitable  for  such  places,  and  filled  with  cups'  and 
saucers,  some  bowls,  and  anything  of  the  kind  that  may 
answer. 

“As  to  the  sale  of  the  ship  Astrea,  it  will  not  do  to 
think  of  it,  on  account  of  the  freighters’  goods;  but  if  at 
Batavia  or  Canton  you  can  agree  to  deliver  the  next  sea¬ 
son  for  $20,000  or  $25,000,  you  may  do  it,  the  danger  of 
the  seas,  etc.,  excepted.  Attend  particularly  to  the  writing 
of  this  contract.  Provided  that  you  wish  to  obtain  more 
property  home  in  the  ship,  it  will  be  most  agreeable  to 
me  to  take  such  a  part  of  the  profit,  or  take  it  to  come  at 
their  risk,  and  for  me  to  have  all  above  40  per  cent  for 
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Hyson  tea  and  light  goods ;  but  the  goods  must  be  of  the 
best  quality,  and  put  in  at  the  cash  value;  but  do  not 
take  it  on  my  risk  without  the  property  is  insured  be¬ 
fore  you  leave  Canton.  If  any  goods  are  shipped  from 
Canton  in  the  ship,  you  will  endeavor  to  get  me  the  con¬ 
signment,  as  it  may  serve  some  of  my  family  at  Boston. 

It  is  understood,  where  I  have  one-third  ef  the  ginseng 
for  freight  and  commissions,  as  mentioned  in  the  agree¬ 
ment,  I  am  to  allow  Captain  Magee  and  Perkins  the  com¬ 
mission  for  the  whole  sales  out.  In  case  Mr.  Blanchard 
is  at  Batavia,  and  purchasing  coffee,  sugar  and  other  arti¬ 
cles,  if  he  can,  by  taking  those  articles,  put  off  some  of 
your  goods,  and  give  you  this  money,  in  any  way  not  to 
injure  his  voyage,  then  I  would  have  him  do  it.  Provided 
you,  by  information,  are  fully  convinced  that  you  can 
make  a  freight  from  Batavia  on  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  rice, 
or  anything  else,  and  you  can  sell  my  ginseng  for  a  dollar 
a  pound  this  weight,  then  I  wish  to  have  a  third  of  my 
quantity  sold,  but  not  for  less;  but  in  a  barter  way  you 
will  no  doubt  do  better. 

“Captain  Magee  and  Mr.  Perkins,  although  I  have  been 
a  little  particular  in  these  orders,  I  do  not  mean  them  as 
positive;  and  you  have  leave  to  break  them  in  any  part 
where  you  by  calculation  think  it  for  my  interest,  except¬ 
ing  your  breaking  Acts  of  Trade,  which  I  absolutely 
forbid.  Not  having  to  add  anything,  I  commend  you  to 
the  Almighty  protection. 

“Your  friend  and  employer, 

“Elias  Hasket  Derby.” 

“Salem,  15th  February,  1789. 

“We  acknowledge  the  above  to  be  a  true  copy  of  our 
orders  this  day  received. 

“JAMES  MAGEE, 

“THOMAS  HAND.  PERKINS.” 

[Note. — The  foregoing  is  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  reader  as  a  specimen  of  model  letter  writing,  an  accom¬ 
plishment  which  is  falling  to  a  lower  standard  in  the  hurry 
and  bustle  of  the  present  business  life  of  today.] 

The  Astrea  sailed  with  brilliant  prospects,  but  American 
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PORTION  OF  THE  MANIFEST  OF  THE  "ASTREA  "  JAN.  95,  1790 
FROM  CANTON  TO  SALEM 


From  the  original  in  the  Salem  Cuatom  House 
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ships  were  already  following  the  lead  of  the  Grand  Turk, 
which  arrived  in  Salem  from  China,  in  1787,  with  a  cargo 
of  silks,  teas  and  nankeens,  and  between  the  fall  of  1788 
and  1799,  no  less  than  fifteen  American  vessels  arrived 
in  Canton. 

Mr.  Perkins  found  the  market  overstocked  with  ginseng, 
and  sold  the  large  invoice  at  $20,000  less  than  the  prime 
cost.  He  found  there,  also,  three  other  ships  of  Mr.  Derby. 
The  Light  Horse,  Atlantic  and  Three  Sisters,  influenced  by 
temporary  high  prices  of  produce  in  the  Isle  of  France 
and  India,  had  come  on  to  China,  so  that  four  of  his 
ships  were  lying  at  Canton  in  the  summer  of  1789. 

Pursuant  to  orders,  two  of  these  ships  were  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  of  all  their  cargoes  were  shipped  in  the 
Astrea  and  Light  Horse,  which  arrived  safe  in  Salem,  with 
no  less  than  728,871  pounds  of  tea  for  Mr.  Derby.  This 
importation  was  unprecedented;  so  also  was  the  entire 
importation  of  the  same  year  into  the  United  States,  viz. ; 
— 2,601,852  pounds  of  tea.  And  the  result  was  disheart¬ 
ening  to  the  merchants  who  first  adventured  in  the  China 
trade. 

Down  to  this  period  most  of  the  teas  had  come  at  high 
prices,  via  Sweden,  Holland,  England  and  France.  The 
nation  was  exhausted  by  the  war,  and  less  than  a  million 
of  pounds  sufficed  for  the  consumption  of  a  country  which 
now  absorbs  many  millions  pounds  more  annually,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  coffee  and  cocoa. 

Still  another  event  had  occurred  during  the  voyage  to 
dishearten  Mr.  Derby.  The  government  had  been  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  Constitution  of  1788,  and  an  unexpected 
duty  been  imposed  on  teas,  which  amounted  to  $25,000 
on  his  invoices.  This  duty  took  immediate  effbct  without 
any  exception  for  the  cargoes  on  the  way. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Derby  addressed  to  Con¬ 
gress  a  memorial,  in  which,  and  the  letters  which  accom¬ 
panied  it,  he  presented  the  oppressive  weight  of  the  duty, 
and  shadowed  forth  the  idea  of  the  present  warehousing 
system  of  the  United  States.  The  petition  presented  so 
strong  a  claim  that  it  was  immediately  granted.  Ample 
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time  was  allowed  him  for  the  disposal  of  his  teas.  Im¬ 
portations  were  checked ;  the  low  price  stimulated  demand ; 
the  funding  of  the  debt  increas^  the  means  of  the  meiv 
chants;  and  it  may  be  inferred,  from  the  enei^  with 
which  Mr.  Derby  embarked  in  the  trade  to  India  in  1791, 
that  his  means  were  not  impaired,  if  they  were  not  in¬ 
creased,  by  his  tea  voyages. 

Having  gone  at  length  into  this  outward  voyage  of  the 
Astrea,  detailing  the  several  articles  in  her  cargo,  the 
reader  has  now  presented  for  his  consideration  that  of  the 
homeward  cargo. 

Carefully  preserved  in  the  safe  at  the  Salem  Custom 
house  by  Collector  William  J.  Sullivan,  is  a  copy  of  the 
Astrea* s  manifest,  now  more  than  129  years  old.  It  is 
a  formidable  looking  document,  six  feet  and  11  inches  in 
length,  and  was  saved  from  being  burned  in  a  mass  of 
documents,  composed  of  manifests,  imposts  and  crew  lists, 
by  Hon.  Robert  S.  Rantoul,  in  1865,  when  he  was  Col¬ 
lector  of  Customs  of  the  District  of  Salem  and  Beverly. 

The  docmnent  is  interesting  as  showing  the  composition 
of  cargoes  landed  in  Salem  more  than  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago.  At  the  top  of  the  instrument  is  the  follow- 
mg: 

manifest  of  loading,  which  the  ship  Astrea,  burden 
330  tons,  had  on  board  at  the  time  of  her  sailing  from 
the  port  of  Canton,  China,  from  which  she  last  sailed  on 
the  day  of  25  Jan’y,  1790,  bound  for  Salem,  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  or  at  any  time  since.” 

The  items  of  the  cargo  are  written  on  Manila  paper, 
which  has  been  pasted  on  cloth,  and  the  penmanship  is 
remarkably  legible  today.  It  is  shown  only  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  Collector  Sullivan,  and  it  is  only  drawn  from  its 
place  of  deposit  upon  request,  and  is  never  allowed  to 
leave  the  office. 

It  contains  the  details  of  the  entire  cargo,  with  the  marks 
and  numbers,  the  names  of  the  packages  and  contents,  the 
names  of  the  shippers  and  their  residences,  and  also  of 
the  consignees  and  their  residences.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  print  the  entire  list,  hut  the  following  will  suffice : 
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Three  hundred  and  fourteen  chests  of  Bohea  tea,  50  half 
chests  do.,  226  quarter  chests  do.,  575  chests  Fouchong 
tea,  and  11  chests  green  tea,  for  E.  Haskett  Derby,  Salem. 

Eighty-five  chests  Bohea  tea,  30  half  chests  do.,  20  chests 
Fouchong  tea,  80  chests  Hyson  tea,  17  chests  Hankeen  tea 
and  three  cases  silk,  for  David  Sears  of  Boston. 

Twenty-four  chests  Bohea  tea,  10  half  chests  do.,  10 
chests  Fouchong  tea,  20  chests  Hyson  tea  and  six  chests 
Nankeen,  for  Samuel  Parkman,  Boston. 

Twenty-five  chests  Bohea  tea,  10  half  chests  do.,  30 
chests  Hyson  and  five  chests  Nankeen,  for  Eleazar  John¬ 
son,  Boston. 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  chests  Hyson  tea  and  16 
chests  Nankeen,  for  J.  Shippery  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Three  chests  Hyson  tea  and  one  case  of  silks  for  Ed¬ 
mund  Seaman,  New  York. 

Two  chests  Hyson  tea  for  John  Seaman,  New  York. 

Nineteen  chests  Hyson  tea  and  four  half  chests  Bohea 
tea  for  George  Dodge,  Salem. 

Three  chests  Bohea  tea,  two  half  chests  do.,  four  quarter 
chests  do.,  and  10  chests  Hyson  tea,  for  Elias  H.  and  John 
Derby,  Salem. 

Four  chests  Hyson  tea,  two  chests  Bohea  tea  and  two 
half  chests  do.,  for  Elias  H.  Derby,  Salem. 

Two  chests  Hyson  tea  and  two  chests  Bohea  tea  for 
Edward  Gibaut,  Salem. 

Two  chests  Bohea  tea  and  one  chest  of  do.  for  E.  H. 
Derby,  Salem. 

Two  chests  Bohea  tea  and  one  chest  Hyson  tea  and  one 
chest  china  ware  for  Nathaniel  Weeks,  Salem. 

One  chest  Hyson  tea  for  Benjamin  Pickman,  Salem. 

Two  chests  Hyson  tea  and  one  bundle  and  three  boxes 
tea  for  William  Cabot,  Salem. 

Five  chests  Hyson  tea  and  three  “tubs”  quicksilver  for 
Elias  H.  Derby,  Salem. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  chests  Bohea  tea,  25  half  chests 
do.,  50  quarter  chests  do.,  70  chests  Fouchong  tea  and  60 
chests  Hyson  tea  for  Elias  H.  Derby,  Salem. 

Seventy-five  chests  Hyson  tea,  115  half  chests  Fon- 
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chong  tea,  one  box  cbina  ware  and  one  box  mercbandise 
for  Jonathan  Gardner,  Salem. 

Eight  chests  Bohea  tea  and  eight  chests  Hyson  tea  for 
Benjamin  Webb,  Salem. 

Sixty-five  chests  Hyson  tea,  35  chests  Bohea  tea,  10  half 
chests  do.,  three  boxes  China  ware,  15  oases  Nankeens 
and  one  case  silks  to  James  Magee  (master  of  the  Astrea) 
and  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins  (supercargo  of  the  ship) 
of  Boston. 

Twenty-eight  chests  Hyson  tea  and  one  chest  Nankeens 
for  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Boston. 

Three  chests  Nankeen,  one  chest  Bohea  tea  and  one  chest 
Hyson  tea  for  James  Magee  and  Thomas  H,  Perkins  of 
Boston. 

Two  cases  silks  for  Oliver  Brewster,  Boston. 

Forty-nine  chests  Hyson  tea,  four  boxes  Chinese  fig¬ 
ures,  nine  boxes  of  merchandise,  18  boxes  Fouchong  tea 
and  two  chests  Nankeen  for  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Boston. 

Two  tea  caddys,  three  boxes  tea,  eight  boxes  Fouchong 
tea,  four  boxes  paper  hangings,  one  box  ribbon,  two  ivory 
baskets,  three  boxes  Hyson  tea  and  four  tubs  sugar  candy 
for  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Boston. 

Six  chests  gunpowder  tea,  two  half  chests  do.,  155  chests 
fine  tea,  18  half  chests  Fouchong  tea,  64  chests  do.,  25 
boxes  china  ware,  10  boxes  merchandise,  six  bundles  vrin- 
dow  frames,  two  bundles  floormats,  seven  boxes  images,  six 
boxes  pictures,  one  mat  containing  lambkin,  two  lacquered 
ware  tea  boxes,  four  small  boxes  Hyson  tea,  one  box  Fou- 
diong  tea,  16  small  boxes  do.,  four  small  boxes  gunpow¬ 
der  tea,  three  whole  chests  Bohea  tea,  two  small  bundles 
hair,  one  small  box  sundries,  one  bagg  farmerie  and  one 
small  box  Hyson  tea  for  James  Magee,  master  of  the 
ship. 

Three  chests  Bohea  tea,  15  quarter  chests  do.,  and  four 
chests  Hyson  tea,  one-third  for  Thomas  P.  Bray,  Salem. 

Two  chests  chinaware  for  E.  H.  Derby,  Salem. 

One  small  box  silks  and  one  small  box  chinaware  for 
Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Boston. 

The  foregoing  comprises  the  largest  and  most  important 
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items  of  the  manifest,  and  there  is  also  a  list  of  between 
100  and  200  small  articles,  consigned  to  other  persons, 
The  reader  may  see  the  form  in  perusal  of  the  photograph 
of  the  manifest  itself,  which  accompanies  this  article,  Col¬ 
lector  Sullivan  having  given  his  permission  for  its  repro¬ 
duction. 

The  document  is  signed  by  James  Magee,  master,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  words,  “Sworn  before  me  this  5th  day  of 
June,  1790,  Joseph  Hiller,  ColPr.” 

To  the  original  paper  has  been  added  the  following: 
“Endorsed,  No.  54,  James  Magee,  Ship  Astrea.  Attest, 
Robert  S.  Rantoul,  collector,  1865.”  And  on  the  centen¬ 
nial  anniversary  of  the  original  signing  the  paper,  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  official  recognition:  “Centennial. 
Signed  this  4th  day  of  June,  1890,  A.  F.  Hitchings,  Spe¬ 
cial  Deputy  Collector.” 

The  amount  of  duties  paid  on  the  cargo  was  $27,109.18. 

When  the  present  special  deputy  collector,  William  J. 
Sullivan,  was  appointed  to  the  office,  he  took  special  charge 
of  this  manifest,  and,  as  before  stated,  keeps  it  secure  in 
the  Custom  House  safe. 

The  Astrea  made  several  other  voyages.  In  1793,  while 
on  a  voyage  from  Madras  to  Pegu,  she  was  seized  by  the 
Sultan  of  Pegu,  and  used  as  a  transport  for  his  troops  to 
Siam.  Capt.  John  Gibaut  and  his  mate  were  detained 
as  hostages.  Captain  Gibaut  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Rev.  William  Bentley,  D.  D.,  who  writes  in  his  diary 
that  “he  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  entered  Har¬ 
vard  University  which  gave  him  a  degree.”  He  died  in 
Gloucester,  August  11,  1805,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age, 
while  collector  of  customs  for  the  district. 

The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  find  the  end  of  the 
Astrea.  Log  books  of  the  ship,  preserved  by  the  Essex 
Institute  in  its  fireproof  building,  are  one  from  China  to 
Java  in  1790,  Diedrich  Wise,  master;  to  Russia  in  1787, 
Benjamin  Hodges,  master.  Her  register  at  the  Salem 
Custom  House  states  that  she  was  built  in  Pembroke  in 
1782.  The  register  is  dated  May  11,  1791. 
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The  Owner. 

Elias  Hasket  Derby,  the  owner  of  the  Astrea,  was  horn 
in  Salem,  August  16,  1739.  In  the  memoir  by  his  son, 
E.  H.  Derby,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  of  English  extrac¬ 
tion.  His  ancestor,  Koger  Derby,  bom  in  1643,  emigrated 
to  America  in  1671,  from  Topsham,  near  Exeter,  in  the 
South  of  England.  He  settled  first  at  Ipswich,  but  re¬ 
moved  to  Salem,  where  he  embarked  in  trade,  reared  a 
large  family,  and  acquired  a  respectable  property.  His 
son  Richard,  bom  1679,  died  in  1715,  at  tlie  early  age  of 
35,  married,  in  1702,  Martha,  daughter  of  Elias  Hasket, 
of  Salem.  He  left  a  son  Richard,  bom  in  1712,  who  was 
the  father  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Losing  his  father  in  his  infancy,  Richard  was 
reared  by  an  enei^tic  mother,  and  in  his  24th  year,  in 
1736,  he  was  master  of  the  sloop  Ranger,  from  S^em  for 
Cadiz  and  Malaga,  in  which  he  made  a  good  voyage.  He 
retired  from  the  sea  in  1757,  and  became  a  merchant  of 
Salem. 

Elias  Hasket  Derby,  his  second  son,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  bom  in  Salem,  and  in  early  life  appears  to 
have  kept  the  books  and  conducted  the  correspondence  of 
his  father,  and  to  have  been  the  accountant  of  his  family. 
At  an  early  age  he  married  a  Crowninshield,  while  his 
sister  married  a  Crowninshield  also,  thus  making  a  double 
connection  between  the  families.  From  1760  to  1775,  he 
not  only  took  charge  of  his  father’s  books,  wharves,  and 
other  property,  but  imbibing  the  spirit  of  his  father  and 
acquiring  through  him  and  his  captains  a  knowledge  of 
commerce,  he  engaged  extensively  in  the  trade  to  the 
English  and  French  islands.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  he  was  the  owner  of  no  less  than 
seven  sail  of  vessels,  in  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies, 
varying  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  tons,  and  by  frugality 
and  industry  had  acquired  a  property  of  $50,000. 

At  this  period,  most  of  the  rich  men  of  Massachusetts 
clung  to  the  mother  country,  but  none  of  the  Derby  name 
followed  their  example,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  His  trade  and  that  of 
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Salem  was  ruined  by  the  war,  and  his  property  seriously 
impaired.  Mr.  Derby,  indignant,  united  with  his  towns¬ 
men  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  equipment  of  at 
least  150  armed  vessels,  fitted  out  from  Salem  during  the 
Kevolution,  mounting  more  than  2,000  cannon  and  manned 
by  the  gallant  seamen  of  Salem,  Beverly  and  Marblehead. 
He  subscribed  $10,000  towards  the  building  of  the  famous 
frigate  Essex. 

He  had  been  successful,  but  he  welcomed  peace  with 
joy,  for  his  tastes  were  pacific.  He  was  prepared,  by  the 
speed  and  capacity  of  his  vessels,  to  meet  the  mercantile 
fleet  of  England  in  fair  competition.  He  sent  his  vessels 
to  Europe  and  to  the  “rich  ports  of  the  far  East,”  and 
he  acquired  a  handsome  property.  He  built  a  handsome 
mansion  in  what  is  now  Derby  Square,  but  he  did  not 
live  long  to  enjoy  it.  His  dea^  occurred  in  Salem,  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  1799.  His  property  was  valued  at  more  than 
$1,000,000,  and  was  the  largest  single  individual  fortune 
in  Hew  England,  if  not  in  the  whole  country. 

The  Commander. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  detailed  sketch  of 
Captain  James  Magee,  the  master  in  whom,  with  Mr. 
Perkins,  so  much  confidence  was  placed  by  Mr.  Derby.  In 
his  book  on  “An  Account  of  the  Maritime  History  of 
Massachusetts,”  the  author,  Samuel  Eliot  Morrison,  thus 
refers  to  him : 

“Captain  James  Magee  (1760-1801)  described  as  *a 
convivial,  noble-hearted  Irishman’,  during  the  Revolution 
commanded  the  man-of-war  brig  Oeneral  Arnold,  which 
was  wrecked  in  Plymouth  Bay.  He  married  Margaret 
Eliot,  sister  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,  and  lived 
in  the  old  Shirley  mansion,  Roxbury.” 

The  Superoaroo. 

A  biography  of  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,  the  super¬ 
cargo  of  the  Astrea,  is  published  in  The  Merchants^  Mag¬ 
azine  and  Commercial  Review,  volume  33,  from  July  to 
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December,  1855,  and  from  it  the  following  notes  are 
taken : 

“Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins  was  bom  in  Boston,  De¬ 
cember  15,  1764,  and  was  named  for  his  grandfather,  • 
Thomas  Handasyd  Peck.  His  father  died  in  middle  age, 
leaving  a  widow  and  eight  children,  of  whom  he  was  the 
second  son  and  only  six  years  old.  His  mother  lived  to 
be  71  years  old.  The  son  gave  up  the  chance  of  an  edu¬ 
cation  at  Cambridge,  in  order  to  enter  a  commercial  life, 
and -he  was  placed  with  the  Messrs.  Shattuck,  among  the 
most  active  merchants  of  Boston,  where  he  remained  until 
he  was  21.  He  married  Miss  Sarah  Elliot,  only  daughter 
of  Simon  Elliot,  in  1788,  and  the  union  lasted  more  than 
60  years.  His  married  life  led  to  an  intimacy  with  Cap¬ 
tain  James  Magee,  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Perkins,  who  had 
made  one  voyage  to  Canton.  He  sailed  from  Salem  in 
February,  1789,  a  supercargo  of  the  ship  Astrea,  bound 
to  Batavia  and  Canton;  and  commanded  by  Captain  Ma¬ 
gee.  He  later  became  a  merchant  and  a  military  officer, 
and  had  a  most  remarkable  career,  which  is  detailed  at 
length  in  the  Merchants*  Magazine  and  Commercial  Re- 
viewj  volume  33,  July  and  December,  1855.  He  became 
possessed  of  considerable  wealth,  and  gave  liberally  to 
charity  and  several  institutions,  the  Boston  Athenaeum 
and  Harvard  University,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Perkins’  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston,  which  is 
named  for  him.  He  died  in  Boston,  Jan.  11,  1854,  in  the 
90th  year  of  his  age.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  said  of  him, 
“He  was  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  humanity  to 
which  Boston  ever  gave  birth.” 

Mr.  Perkins  wrote  interestingly  of  his  voyage  in  the 
Astrea.  He  said:  “Difficulties  were  encountered  and  in¬ 
conveniences  were  necessarily  submitted  to  then  which 
are  avoided  now.  The  ship  was  not  coppered,  and  her 
bottom  becoming  foul,  we  made  a  long  passage  to  Batavia ; 
being  in  want  of  water  before  arriving  there  we  stopped 
at  Mew  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  for 
a  supply. 


^To  he  continued.) 


THE  ALABAMA-KEAKSARGE  BATTLE. 


A  Study  in  Obioinal  Soubobs. 


By  William  M.  Robinson,  Jb.,  of  Augusta,  Ga. 

(Continued  from  Volume  LX,  page  120.) 

“It  may  be  a  question  with  some  whether,  without  that 
warrant,  I  should  have  been  justified  in  endeavoring  to 
rescue  any  of  the  crew  of  the  Alabama,  hut  my  own  opinion 
is  that  a  man  drowning  in  the  open  sea  cannot  he  r^arded 
as  an  enemy  at  the  time  to  anybody,  and  is  therefore  en¬ 
titled  to  the  assistance  of  any  passer-by.  Be  this  as  it  may, 

I  had  the  earnest  request  of  Captain  Winslow  to  rescue  as 
many  of  the  men  who  were  in  the  water  as  I  could  lay  hold 
of,  hut  that  request  was  not  coupled  with  any  stipulation 
to  the  effect  that  I  should  deliver  up  the  rescued  men  to 
him  as  his  prisoners.  If  it  had  been,  I  should  have  declined 
the  task,  h^use  I  should  have  deemed  it  dishonorable — 
that  is,  inconsistent  with  my  notions  of  honor — ^to  lend  my 
yacht  and  crew  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  those  brave 
men  from  drowning  only  to  hand  them  over  to  their  ene¬ 
mies  for  imprisonment,  ill-treatment,  and  perhaps  execu¬ 
tion.  One  of  your  correspondents  opens  a  letter  by  ex¬ 
pressing  a  desire  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  yacht  clubs 
of  England  the  conduct  of  the  commander  of  the  Deer¬ 
hound  which  followed  the  engagement  of  the  Alabama  and 
Kearearge.  Now  that  my  conduct  has  been  impugned  I 
am  equally  wishful  that  it  should  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  yacht  dubs  of  England,  and  I  am  quite  willing 
to  leave  the  point  of  ‘honor’  to  be  decided  by  my  brother 
yachtsmen,  and,  indeed,  by  any  tribunal  of  gentlemen.  As 
to  my  legal  right  to  take  away  Captain  Semmes  and  his 
friends,  I  have  been  educated  in  the  belief  that  an  English 
ship  is  English  territory,  and  I  am  therefore  unable  even 
now  to  discover  why  I  was  more  bound  to  surrender  the 
people  of  the  Alabama  whom  I  had  on  board  my  yacht 
than  the  owner  of  a  garden  on  the  south  coast  of  England 
would  have  been  if  they  had  swum  to  such  a  place  and 
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landed  there,  or  than  the  mayor  of  Southampton  was  when 
they  were  lodging  in  that  city,  or  than  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  is  now  that  it  is  known  that  they  are  somewhere 
in  England. 

“Your  other  correspondent  says  that  Captain  Winslow 
declares  that  ‘the  reason  he  did  not  pursue  the  Deerhound 
or  fire  into  her  was  that  he  could  not  believe  at  the  time 
that  any  one  carrying  the  flag  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squad¬ 
ron  could  act  so  dishonorable  a  part  as  to  carry  off  the 
prisoners  whom  he  had  requested  him  to  save  from  feel¬ 
ings  of  humanity.’  1  was  not  aware  then,  and  I  am  not 
aware  now,  that  the  men  whom  I  saved  were  or  ever  had 
been  his  prisoners.  Whether  any  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  preceded  the  sinking  of  the  Alctbama  consti¬ 
tuted  them  prisoners  was  a  question  that  never  came  under 
my  consideration,  and  one  which  I  am  not  disposed  to 
discuss  even  now.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  new  doctrine 
to  me  that  when  one  ship  sinks  another  in  warfare  the 
crew  of  the  sunken  ship  are  debarred  from  swimming  for 
their  lives  and  seeking  refuge  wherever  they  can  find  it, 
and  it  is  a  doctrine  which  I  shall  not  accept  unless  backed 
by  better  authority  than  that  of  the  master  of  the  Kear^ 
sarge.  What  Captain  Winslow’s  notion  of  humanity  may 
be  is  a  point  beyond  my  knowledge,  but  I  have  good  rea¬ 
son  for  believing  that  not  many  members  of  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron  would,  from  motives  of  humanity,  have 
taken  Captain  Semmes  from  the  water  in  order  to  give 
him  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Captain  Winslow  and 
his  compatriots.  Another  reason  for  that  hero’s  forbear¬ 
ance  may  be  imagined  in  the  reflection  that  such  a  per¬ 
formance  as  that  of  Captain  Wilkes,  who  dragged  two 
‘enemies’  or  ‘rebels’  from  an  English  ship,  would  not  bear 
repetition.  Your  anonymous  correspondent  further  says 
that  ‘Captain  Winslow  would  now  have  all  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Alabama  as  prisoners  had  he  not  placed 
too  much  confidence  in  the  honor  of  an  Englishman  who 
carried  the  flag  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron.’  This  is  a 
very  questionable  assertion,  for  why  did  Captain  Winslow 
confide  in  that  Englishman?  Why  did  he  implore  his 
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interference,  calling  out,  ‘For  Good’s  sake,  do  what  you 
can  to  save  them’?  I  presume  it  was  because  he  could 
not  or  would  not  save  them  himself.  The  fact  is  that  if 
the  captain  and  crew  of  the  Alabama  had  depended  for 
safety  altogether  upon  Captain  Winslow,  not  one-half  of 
them  would  have  ^n  saved.  He  got  quite  as  many  of 
them  as  he  could  lay  hold  of,  in  time  enough  to  deliver 
them  from  drowning. 

“I  come  now  to  the  more  definite  charge  advanced  by 
your  correspondents,  and  these  I  will  soon  dispose  of. 

“They  maintain  that  my  yacht  was  in  the  harbor  of 
Cherbourg  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Alabama,  and 
that  her  movements  before  the  action  prove  that  she  at¬ 
tended  her  for  the  same  object.  My  impression  is  that 
the  yacht  was  in  Cherbourg  to  suit  my  convenience  and 
pleasure,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  when  there  I  neither 
did  nor  intended  to  do  anything  to  serve  the  Alabama.  We 
steamed  out  on  Sunday  morning  to  see  the  engagement, 
and  the  resolution  to  do  so  was  the  result  of  a  family 
council  whereat  the  question  ‘to  go  out’  or  ‘not  to  go  out’ 
was  duly  discussed,  and  the  decision  in  the  afSrmative 
was  carried  by  the  juveniles  rather  against  the  wish  of  both 
myself  and  my  wife.  Had  I  contemplated  taking  any  part 
in  the  movements  of  the  Alabama,  I  do  not  think  I  should 
have  been  accompanied  by  my  wife  and  several  young 
children. 

“One  of  your  correspondents,  however,  says  that  he 
knows  that  the  Deerhound  did  assist  the  Alabama,  and  if 
he  does  know  this  he  knows  more  than  I  do.  As  to  the 
movements  of  the  Deerhound  before  the  action,  all  the 
movements  with  which  I  was  acquainted  were  for  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  enjoying  the  summer  morning  and  getting  a  good 
and  safe  place  from  which  to  watch  the  engagement. 

“Another  of  your  correspondents  declares  that  since  the 
affair  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  Deerhound  was  a  con¬ 
sort  of  the  Alabama,  and  on  the  night  before  had  received 
many  valuable  articles  for  safe-keeping  from  the  vessel. 
This  is  simply  untrue.  Before  the  engagement  neither  I 
nor  any  of  my  family  had  any  knowledge  of  or  commimi- 
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cation  with  either  Captain  Semmes,  any  of  his  officers,  or 
any  of  his  crew.  Since  the  fight  I  have  enquired  from 
my  captain  whether  he  or  any  of  my  crew  had  had  any 
communication  with  the  captain  or  crew  of  the  Alabama 
prior  to  meeting  them  on  the  Deerhound  after  the  engage¬ 
ment,  and  his  answer,  given  in  the  most  emphatic  manner, 
has  been,  ‘None  whatever.’ 

“As  to  the  deposit  of  chronometers  and  other  valuable 
articles,  the  whole  story  is  a  myth.  Nothing  was  brought 
from  the  Alabama  to  the  Deerhound,  and  I  never  heard 
of  the  tale  till  I  saw  it  in  an  extract  from  your  own  col¬ 
umns.  After  the  fight  was  over,  the  drowning  men  picked 
up,  and  the  Deerhound  steaming  away  to  Southampton, 
some  of  the  officers  who  had  been  saved  began  to  express 
their  acknowledgments  for  my  services,  and  my  reply  to 
them,  which  was  addressed  to  all  who  stood  around,  was, 
‘Gentlemen,  you  have  no  need  to  give  me  any  special 
thanks ;  I  should  have  done  exactly  the  same  for  the  other 
people  if  they  had  needed  it.’  This  speech  would  have 
been  a  needless  and,  indeed,  an  absurd  piece  of  hypocrisy 
if  there  had  been  any  league  or  alliance  bet\^een  the  Ala- 
bama  and  the  Deerhound. 

“Both  your  correspondents  agree  in  maintaining  that 
Captain  Semmes  and  such  of  his  crew  as  were  taken  away 
by  the  Deerhound  are  bound  in  honor  to  consider  them¬ 
selves  still  as  prisoners,  and  to  render  themselves  to  their 
lawful  captors  as  soon  as  practicable. 

“This  is  a  point  which  I  have  nothing  to  do  with,  and 
therefore  I  shall  not  discuss  it. 

“My  object  in  this  letter  is  merely  to  vindicate  my  con¬ 
duct  from  misrepresentation,  and  1  trust  that  in  aiming 
at  this  I  have  not  transgressed  any  of  your  rules  of  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  shall  therefore  be  entitled  to  place  in 
your  columns.” 

The  action  of  the  Deerhound  was  considered  gallant  and 
humane  throughout  the  South,  and  the  Confederate  States 
Congress  voted  its  thanks  to  Mr.  Lancaster.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States  made  diplomatic  complaint  to 
the  British  Government,  plftiming  the  rescued  Confeder- 
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ates  as  prisoners-of-war.  The  British  foreign  minister, 
Lord  Russell,  returned  the  reply  that,  “the  owner  of  the 
Deerhmmd,  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  performed  only 
a  common  duty  of  humanity  in  saving  from  the  waves  the 
captain  and  several  of  the  crew  of  the  Alabama.  They 
would  otherwise,  in  all  probability,  have  been  drowned, 
and  thus  would  never  have  been  in  the  situation  of  pris¬ 
oners-of-war.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  any  part  of 
the  duty  of  a  neutral  to  assist  in  making  prisoners-of-war 
for  one  of  the  belligerents.”  (U.  S.  Appendix,  VoL  iii, 
pp.  263,  273,  and  British  Case,  p.  116.) 

The  American  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  retorted : 
“The  Earl  argues  that  if  those  persons  had  not  been  so 
taken  from  the  sea,  they  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  drowned,  and  they  would  never  have  been  in  the 
situation  of  prisoners-of-war.  ...  I  have  to  observe  upon 
these  remark  of  Earl  Russell  that  it  was  the  ri^t  of  the 
Kearsarge  that  the  pirates  should  drown,  unless  saved  by 
humane  exertions  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  that  vessel, 
or  by  their  own  efforts,  without  the  aid  of  the  Deerhound." 

The  incident  is  fairly  adjudged  by  Professor  Soley,  of 
the  U.  S.  Haval  Academy,  in  his  “Blockade  and  the 
Cruisers”  (pp.  209-10) :  “At  this  moment  the  Deerhound 
approached.  She  had  been  hitherto  a  spectator  of  the 
a^on.  Winslow  hailed  the  yacht,  asking  her  to  assist 
in  bringing  off  the  people  of  the  Alabama.  The  Deer¬ 
hound  complied  with  his  request,  and  heading  for  the 
Alabama,  which  was  now  going  down  rapidly,  she  picked 
up  forty-two  persons,  among  whom  were  Semmes  and  four- 
t^n  other  officers ;  then,  gradually  edging  off,  she  steamed 
across  the  channel  to  Southampton.  Winslow’s  officers 
implored  him  to  throw  a  shell  at  the  Deerhound,  when  it 
was  found  that  she  was  making  off,  hut  he  refused;  and 
very  properly,  as  her  participation  in  the  affair  was  due 
to  his  own  suggestion.  In  making  this  suggestion,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  Winslow’s  idea  that  the  Deerhound, 
after  receiving  the  fugitives,  would  deliver  them  up  to 
him  as  his  prisoners.  But  he  had  no  right  to  expect 
anything  of  the  kind.  Had  the  owner  of  the  Deerhmmd 
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taken  such  action,  he  would  have  incurred  a  heavy  respon* 
aibility  to  the  power  whose  officers  and  men  he  had  so 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  their  enemy.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  had  undertaken  of  his  own  motion  to  rescue 
them,  either  from  death  or  from  capture,  he  would  have 
been  connecting  himself  inexcusably  with  belligerent  op¬ 
erations.  It  made  no  difference  whether  the  men  were  in 
the  ship,  or  in  boats,  or  in  the  water ;  wherever  they  were, 
their  l^ing  there  was  a  part  and  a  consequence  of  the 
battle,  and  while  the  victor  was  on  the  spot,  and  about  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  victory,  a  neutral  had  no  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  any  way  whatever.  Had  the  Deerhounds  inter¬ 
ference  been  unauthorized,  it  would  have  been  the  ri^t 
and  the  duty  of  Winslow  to  have  kept  her  off,  and  if  the 
occasion  required  it,  to  have  used  force  in  so  doing.  But 
as  she  was  doing  merely  what  Winslow  asked  of  her,  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  he  could  have  been  justified  in  firing 
at  her,  or  what  blame  could  be  imputed  to  her  owner.” 

A  fair  critique  of  the  battle  and  its  results  was  made 
by  Commander  James  D.  Bulloch,  C.  S.  N.,  the  naval 
agent  in  England  under  whose  direction  the  Alabama  was 
built,  in  his  “Secret  Service  of  the  Confederate  States  in 
Europe”  (pp.  283-8) ;  “I  have  read  with  care  the  reports 
of  the  tow  commanders.  They  are  creditable  to  the  writers, 
and  give  a  fair,  unpretentious  account  of  the  action,  vary¬ 
ing  in  no  essential  particular.  ...  I  think  it  may  fairly 
be  stated  that  the  Kearsarge  was  in  a  better  condition  and 
was  more  efficiently  armed  than  the  Alabama;  but  that 
she  used  her  superior  strength  with  commensurate  skill 
and  effectiveness,  and  gained  the  action  by  the  excellence 
of  her  gunnery.  .  .  . 

“It  appears  from  the  details  annexed  to  Captain  Win¬ 
slow’s  report  that  a  shell  from  the  Alabama's  7-inoh  rifled 
gun  lodged  in  the  stem-post  of  the  Kearsarge,  but  did  not 
explode.  A  ship’s  stem-post  receives  the  ‘woodends’  of 
the  planks  which  form  the  counter,  and  a  vessel  could 
scarcely  receive  a  shell  in  a  more  vital  point,  if  the  shell 
exploded.  I  have  been  informed  by  an  officer,  who  told 
me  that  he  got  the  fact  from  the  first  lieutenant  of  the 
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Kearsargej  that  this  shell  struck  the  stem-post  about  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  after  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  If, 
therefore,  it  had  not  failed  to  explode,  the  stem  of  the 
Kearsarge  would  have  been  shattered,  the  woodends 
opened,  and  she  would  have  foundered  instead  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama.  But  without  reference  to  time,  if  the  shell  had 
done  its  work,  the  result  would  have  been  to  change  entirely 
the  issue  of  the  action.  .  .  . 

‘‘Taking  a  comprehensive  and  impartial  view  of  all  the 
circumstances,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  prob¬ 
abilities  of  success  were  in  favour  of  the  Kearsarge.  Cap¬ 
tain  Winslow  was  quite  right  in  doing  whatever  he  could 
to  increase  the  defensive  power  of  his  ship,  and  he  was 
not  bound  to  inform  his  adversary  that  he  had  encased 
her  most  vulnerable  parts  with  chain-cables.  It  has  never 
been  considered  an  unworthy  ruse  for  a  commander, 
whether  afloat  or  ashore,  to  disguise  his  strength  and  to 
entice  a  weaker  opponent  within  his  reach.  The  Kear¬ 
sarge  was  well  fought.  Captain  Winslow  reported  the  re¬ 
sult  in  a  clear,  plain  statement,  neither  concealing  nor  ex¬ 
aggerating  any  circumstance  that  would  tend  to  enhance 
his  own  merit,  or  to  depreciate  his  adversary,  if  it  was 
differently  told.  Anyone  who  reads  his  report  and  the 
accompanying  documents  and  who  is  aware  of  the  effect 
of  her  fire  upon  the  Alabama,  will  admit  that  the  Kear¬ 
sarge  was  in  a  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency  creditable 
to  all  on  board,  and  to  the  United  States  naval  service.  .  . 

“In  reference  to  the  action  with  the  Kearsarge,  Captain 
Semmes  says:  ‘Perceiving  that  our  shells,  though  appar¬ 
ently  exploding  against  the  enemy’s  sides,  were  doing  him 
but  little  damage,  I  returned  to  solid-shot  firing;’  and 
several  naval  experts  who  witnessed  the  engagements  from 
the  hills  near  Cherbourg  have  told  me  that  they  were 
stmck  with  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  flame 
and  smoke  produced  by  the  explosions  of  the  shells  from 
the  two  ships.  Those  from  the  Kearsarge  emitted  a  quick 
bright  flash,  and  the  smoke  went  quickly  away  in  a  fine 
blue  vapour,  while  those  from  the  Alabama  exhaled  a  dull 
flame  and  a  mass  of  slu^sh  grey  smoke.  It  is  not  un- 
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likely  that  the  effect  of  climate  and  the  long  stowage  on 
board  had  helped  to  deteriorate  the  Alabama's  powder,  but 
I  think  the  deterioration  was  hastened  and  increased  by 
a  local  cause,  and  by  a  practice  the  ill  effects  of  which 
were  not  suspected  at  the  time. 

“The  internal  arrangements  of  the  Alabama  were  de¬ 
signed  to  secure  the  largest  possible  space  for  essential 
stores;  and  as  she  had  means  of  condensing,  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  to  provide  tanks  for  more  than  two  to 
three  weeks’  supply  of  water.  The  magazine  was  placed 
so  that  the  top  would  be  two  feet  and  a  half  below  the 
water-line,  and  the  water-tanks,  which  were  of  iron,  were 
fitted  on  each  side  and  in  front  of  it,  and  were  carried 
np  to  the  berth  deck-beams,  thus  forming  an  additional 
protection.  After  the  loss  of  the  Alabama,  I  learned  from 
the  chief  engineer  that  it  was  often  the  habit  to  condense 
in  excess  of  the  quantity  which  the  cooling-tank  held ;  and 
that  the  boiling  water,  almost  in  the  condition  of  steam, 
was  often  passed  directly  into  the  two  iron  tanks  on  each 
side  of  the  magazine,  and  in  contact  with  it.  I  think  this 
practice  contributed  largely  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
powder,  and  I  had  thought  it  worth  mentioning  as  an 
element  in  the  case.  .  .  . 

“The  quality  at  the  beginning  of  the  cruise  was  per¬ 
fect.  Captain  Semmes  had  told  me  that  in  the  night 
engagement  with  the  Hatteras  her  sides  were  all  ablaze 
with  the  vivid  light  of  the  Alabama's  exploding  shells,  and 
the  sharp,  quick,  vigorous  reports  gave  proof  of  the  purity 
and  strength  of  the  charges.  .  .  . 

“The  fact  that  the  Kearsarge  was  in  some  degree  ‘a 
protected  ship,’  and  that  the  Alabama  was  somewhat  in¬ 
ferior  in  force  and  general  condition,  besides  having  de¬ 
fective  powder,  are  circumstances  which  sufficiently  ac¬ 
count  for  the  result  of  the  engagement.  Nevertheless,  the 
principle,  admitted  in  theory,  that  good  guns,  well  handled, 
are  essential  to  success  in  naval  warfare,  found  a  confirma¬ 
tion  in  the  damage  inflicted  by  the  Kearsarge  upon  her 
adversary,  and  the  precision  of  her  fire  might  have  given 
her  the  victory  even  over  a  much  larger  ship,  less  efficient 
than  herself  in  the  above  respects. 
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“I  hope  there  is  nothing  in  the  foregoing  remarks  which 
will  appear  like  a  purpose  to  lessen  the  credit  due  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Winslow  for  the  excellent  performance  of  his  ship, 
or  to  press  into  undue  prominence  the  defects  and  inferi¬ 
ority  of  the  Alabama/* 

An  appreciation  of  the  Confederate  ‘pirate  captain/  if 
you  wish,  ‘naval  oflScer,*  if  you  choose,  is  contained  in  **8ea 
Power  in  American  History”  (pp.  250-1),  by  Professors 
Krafft  and  Norris  of  the  Naval  Academy.  They  write 
that:  “Semmes  had  a  ship  inferior  to  the  Kearearge,  his 
antagonist,  and,  as  it  proved,  his  ammunition  had  deteri¬ 
orated  through  long  exposure  to  heat,  but  he  came  within 
an  ace  of  ending  his  career  by  a  more  brilliant  single-ship 
victory  than  any  other  of  the  war  and  so  placing  his  name 
beside  that  of  Paul  Jones  by  an  action  in  almost  the  very 
waters  where  the  latter  had  operated.  If  the  shot  from  the 
Alabama  which  struck  the  stem-post  of  the  Kearsarge  had 
exploded,  the  Union  ship  could  hardly  have  escaped  dis¬ 
aster.  But  as  it  failed  to  explode,  the  Kearsarge,  superior 
in  speed,  ammunition,  and  gunnery,  soon  riddled  the 
Alabama,  and  she  plunged  stem  foremost  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  English  Channel.  Yet,  as  Semmes  stated  in 
a  speech  to  his  crew  just  before  the  battle,  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  tmth,  she  had  destroyed  or  driven  to  the  shelter 
of  neutral  flags  one  half  of  the  commerce  of  the  Union. 

“Of  all  the  Southern  naval  leaders  Semmes  stands  alone 
in  dash  and  intellect.  For  two  years  he  had  kept  the 
sea  without  successful  pursuit  by  Union  warships  and 
without  receiving  any  assistance  directly  from  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  He  had  had  to  depend  on  supplies  sent  him 
from  Europe  and  on  the  uncertain  sympathy  of  neutral 
officials.  The  fact  that  he  was  obliged  to  destroy  his 
prizes  and  was  so  successful  in  eluding  capture  made  him 
perhaps  the  Confederate  most  detested  by  Northerners. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  fact  that  his  ship  was  built 
in  England  and  that  his  crew  was  composed  largely  of 
Englishmen  had  its  effect  in  stirring  bitterness  against 
him.  Like  Paul  Jones,  whose  style  of  warfare  ho  so 
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closely  parallels  and  whose  versatility  and  love  of  the 
dramatic  he  seems  to  have  shared,  he  was  execrated  as  a 
pirate,  thou^  neither  of  them  set  their  captives  adrift 
in  boats  or  destroyed  life  except  in  fair  battle.’’ 

Meriwether  in  his  “Biography  of  Baphael  Semmes”  (p. 
344)  recalls  a  conversation  that  passed  between  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  the  great  war  lord  of  yesterday,  and  an 
American  consul,  Frederick  Opp,  in  1894,  during  which 
Wilhelm  remarked :  “I  reverence  the  name  of  Semmes.  In 
my  opinion  he  was  the  greatest  admiral  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  At  every  conference  with  my  admirals  I  coun¬ 
sel  them  to  read  closely  and  study  Semmes’  ‘Memoirs  of 
Service  Afloat.’  I  feel  constant  delict  in  reading  and 
re-reading  the  mighty  career  of  the  wonderful  Stormy 
Petrel.” 

That  this  compliment  amounted  to  genuine  reverence 
cannot  be  doubted  in  view  of  his  subsequent  commerce- 
destroying  activities  during  the  late  World  War.  But 
there  is  always  this  difference  between  Captain,  afterward 
'Admiral,  Semmes  and  the  captains  of  the  German  Emh- 
dens  and  TT-boats:  the  Alabama  violated  none  of  the  rec¬ 
ognized  rules  of  naval  warfare  and  did  not  sacriflce  the 
life  of  a  single  captive — even  in  her  night  engagement 
with  the  Hatteras  every  man  of  the  enemy  crew  being 
saved. 
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THE  ORNES  OF  MARBLEHEAD. 


BY  THOMAS  AMOKT  LEE. 


The  Ome  family  has  been  one  of  the  three  most  promi¬ 
nent  families  of  Marblehead  since  1700.  Ho  other  family 
of  that  town  can  boast  such  a  long  record  of  public  service. 
The  Omes  of  Salem,  while  well  known,  have  not  taken 
such  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs  as  their  Marble¬ 
head  kinsmen.  This  sketch  is  confined  to  those  of  that 
name  who  lived  in  Marblehead. 

Deacon  John  Home  of  Salem  is  the  ancestor  of  this 
family.  He  was  in  Salem  at  an  early  date,  certainly  by 
1632,  and  he  probably  came  in  Winthrop’s  great  fleet  in 
1630.  He  is  thought  to  have  been  bom  about  1602,  as  he 
died  in  1684,  aged  about  82  years.  Hothing  is  known  of 
his  birthplace  or  family,  although  it  is  possible  that  he 
may  be  descended  from  Reginaldus  Home  de  Pickesley 
who  married  Margeria,  fil  .  .  .  .  Lee  de  Whitechurch, 
whose  descendants  for  four  successive  generations  are  given 
in  the  Visitations  of  Warwickshire,*  the  last  person  named 
being  Anna,  “set.  dim.  Anni  1619.”  The  late  distinguished 
scholar,  Henry  F.  Waters,  has  pointed  outf  that  William 
Shewell  married  Matilda  Home,  sister  of  John  Horne, 
and  had  by  her  at  least  two  sons,  Reginald,  and  Henry 
who  was  ^e  father  of  the  American  immigrant,  Hon. 
Samuel  Sewall.  Henry  Sewall  refers  in  his  will  to  his 
kinsman  Ranald  Home,  gentleman,  and  cousin  John 
Home.  It  is  known  that  Deacon  Home  used  an  heraldic 
seal  on  a  deed  of  land  to  his  son,  Benjamin  Ome,  in  1679. 
Perhaps  the  charges:}:  of  the  seal  are  fleur-de-lis  with  a 
label  in  chief. 

John  Home  soon  became  a  prominent  man  in  Salem. 
He  was  elected  Deacon  of  the  First  (Congregational)' 
Church  of  Salem  about  1633  and  continued  in  that  office 

*  See  Harleian  Society  Pub.,  Vol.  XII,  page  343. 

tN.  E.  H.  G.  Register,  Vol.  XL,  pages  45-47. 

iOeu.  Quat.  Magazine,  Vol.  II,  page  176. 
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for  over  fifty  years  until  his  death  in  1684.  He  was  an 
agent  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Peter.  He  was  a  freeman  in  1631. 

1.  Deacon  John  Hobne  of  Salem,  1630,  bom  about 

1602,  died  before  Hov.  20,  1684,  married  (Ist)  Anna  — ^ 
who  died  before  1655.  He  probably  married  (2nd),  be¬ 
fore  1658,  Frances - ,  who  di^  before  1679.  Hil¬ 

liard  Veren,  Sr.,  and  Daniel  Potter  are  witnesses  to  his 
will,  dated  Oct.  8,  1679,  acknowledged,  27  Feb.  1683-4, 
and  proved  Nov.  20,  1684. 

Children  by  his  first  wife: 

Ann,  bp.  in  Salem,  22 : 1 : 1657,  mentioned  in  father’s  will 
aa  wile  of - r—  Felton. 

JOHif,  mentioned  in  his  father’s  will  as  the  eldest  son. 

Bbcoufessk,  bp.  at  Salem,  25 :  10 :  1636,  prob.  d.  beff.  1679. 
a.  Stmond,  bp.  at  Salem,  28  :  8: 1649. 

JOSKPH. 

BinjAMiif,  bp.  at  Salem,  25 : 12 :  1654,  a  tailor  of  Salem 
in  1679.  He  prob.  m.  Sarah  - . 

BUZABCTH,  mentioned  in  her  father’s  will  as  the  eldest 
‘  daughter;  m.  (1)  Lieut.  George  Gardner,  who  d.  1679, 
*’  and  m.  (2)  prob.  his  brother,  Lieut.  Thomas  Gardner, 

■  both  sons  of  Thomas  Gardner,  original  Planter,  of  Salem. 

By  second  marriage,  she  had  Darid,  Susannah,  d.  1720, 
m.  3 — 2 — 1698-9,  George  Flint;  I>orcas,  prob.  m.  June 
1,  1688,  Bbbert  Carrer.  George  Gardner  had  8  chn. 

JcHODAH,  mentioned  in  father’s  will  as  wife  of  —  Harvey. 

Mabt,  mentioned  in  father’s  will  as  wife  of - Smith. 

2.  Simon  Horns  of  Salem,  was  bom  in  Salem,  bap¬ 
tized  there  1649,  and  died  there  between  Aug.  10  and 
Dec.,  1687.  He  married  28  Feb.,  1675,  Rebe^  (^j)' 
Stevens,  widow  of  Samuel  Stevens  of  Salem  and  daughter 
of  Joshua  Ray  or  Rea.  Rebecca  Ray  and  Samuel  Stevens 
were  married  in  Salem,  Dec.  17,  1672  and  Samuel  Stevens 
was  killed  at  Bloody  Brook,  Sept.  18,  1675,  when  the 
Indians  massacred  Capt.  Lathrop’s  '^ower  of  Essex.” 
Joshua  Rea  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Capt.  Lathrop.  June 
14,  1699,  Simon  and  Rebecca  Home  conveyed  a  lot  in 
Korthfields,  Salem,  which  had  belonged  to  Daniel  Rea 
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1655-1662,  to  Joshua  Ome  of  Salem,  cordwainer,  and  he 
owned  it  for  many  years. 

Simon  Home’s  will,  dated  Aug.  6,  1687,  and  proved 
10  mo.,  1687,  mentions  his  son  Joshua,  grandfather  Bea, 
Sarah  Stevens  daughter  of  his  wife  by  her  first  marriagOt 
son  Simon,  brother  Benjamin  Ome  and  his  two  sons  Simon 
and  Joshua,  minors,  his  daughters  Bethiah  and  Ruth  and 
an  expected  baby,  his  wife  Rebecca,  her  father  Joshua 
Rea  and  his  brother  Joseph  Home,  the  two  latter  to  he 
executors. 

Children,  bom  in  Salem: 

3.  Joshua,  b.  middle  of  Sept.,  1677;  d.  July  16,  1758. 

Stmond,  b.  11 : 11 : 1679. 

Bethiah,  mentioned  in  her  father’s  will,  1687. 

Ruth,  mentioned  in  her  father’s  will,  1687. 

- ,  mentioned  in  the  father’s  will,  1687,  as  an  expected 

baby. 

3.  Joshua  Obhe,  Esq.,  was  bom  in  Salem  “middle 
of  Sept.,”  1677,  and  died  in  Marblehead,  July  15,  1768, 
aged  “87  years.”  He  married  at  Marblehead,  Hov.  23, 
1704,  Elizabeth  Norman,  bom  about  1687,  died  Oct.  16, 
1753,  “aged  66  years,”  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  (Mav¬ 
erick)  Norman,  granddaughter  of  Moses  Maverick,  Esq., 
a  leading  citizen  and  merchant  of  Marblehead  for  years, 
and  great-granddaughter  of  Hon.  Isaac  AUerton  of  the 
Mayfiower  in  1620,  also  a  leading  merchant  of  Marble¬ 
head.  He  went  .to  Marblehead  in  1704,  perhaps  a  few 
months  earlier  and  from  him  descend  the  Omes  of  Marble¬ 
head  as  distinguished  from  those  of  Salem.  He  was  at 
first  a  cordwainer,  and  on  Nov.  10,  1704,  Thomas  Trevy 
and  Thomas  Trevy,  Jr.,  released*  to  Joshua  Ome  of 
Marblehead,  cordwainer,  their  house  then  occupied  by 
Samuel  Russell,  merchant.  In  1722  he  oonveyedf  it  to  the 
widow  of  Thomas  Trevy  and  Thomas  Trevy,  Jr.  On 
March  29,  1707,  the  north  one-half  of  Francis  Haine’s 
house  and  land  was  convey ed§  to  Joshua  Ome  of  Marble- 

*E88ex  Deeds,  Vol.  17,  pp.  44,  45. 

tEssex  Deeds,  Vol.  47,  p.  84. 

;  {Essex  Deeds,  Vol.  47,  p.  162. 
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head,  cordwainer.  Joshua  Ome  soon  became  a  prominent 
merchant,  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  Feb.  22,  1727-28,  re¬ 
appointed  in  1729  and  1733,  a  Deputy  to  the  General 
Court  1726  and  1728,  and  is  called  Joshua  Ome,  Esq.,  in 
the  records  by  1728.  The  most  prominent  Omes  all  de¬ 
scend  from  Joshua  Orne’s  eldest  son.  Deacon  Joshua  Ome. 
He  was  town  selectman  1726,  and  perhaps  at  later  dates. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  mat¬ 
ters  and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  his  day 
in  the  town. 

Children,  bom  in  Marblehead : 

Euzabeth,  bp.  Oct.  14,  1705;  d.  by  1792;  m.  Oct.  26,  1730, 
John  Brown.  Chn. :  Samuel,  bp.  1742;  John,  bp.  1737, 

and  perhaps  others. 

4.  Joshua,  bp.  Feb.  8,  1707;  d.  Nov.  22,  1772. 

5.  SiMOV,  b.  March  30,  1710;  d.  Sept.,  1761. 

6.  William,  bp.  Aug.  31,  1712;  d.  1760. 

Rebecka,  bp.  Aug.  29,  1714. 

Samuell,  bp.  March  24,  1716-17,  “hanged  himself,"  Sept. 
11,  1764,  m.  Nov.  8,  1757,  Sarah  Preble,  but  d.  *.  p.  He 
was  a  shoemaker,  shoreman  and  merchant  and  was 
called  “Mr.”  Samuel  Ome.  His  estate*  was  inventoried 
at  about  £850,  including  his  mansion  house,  warehoiue, 
etc.,  at  £310,  %  schooner  “Two  ‘Friends”  at  £177,  2 
swords,  2  old  wigs,  etc.  His  heirs  in  1762  were  Jonathan 
Ome,  John  Ome,  Abigail  Home,  Sarah  Bowden,  Samuel 
Brown,  Elizabeth  Ome,  Mr.  John  Le  Favour  husband  of 
Lydia  Ome,  the  heirs  of  his  deceased  brothers  Joshua, 
Simon,  William,  and  John  Ome,  and  the  heirs  of  his 
deceased  sister  Elizabeth  Brown.  Samuel  Orae’s  wife 
Sarah,  d.  in  1759  and  left  an  estate  of  about  £210, 
including  the  well  known  “The  Old  Fountain.”  Capt. 
Andrew  Tucker  was  appointed  administratorf  of  her 
estate. 

Jonathan,  bp.  May  3,  1719,  perhaps  was  a  merchant  of 
Marblehead,  living  in  1792,  and  perhaps  d.  unm. 

John,  b.  Oct.  21,  1721,  d.  Dec.  11,  1722. 

7.  John,  b.  Sept.  22,  1723,  d.  1760. 

Bknjamen,  b.  Aug.  6,  1726,  d.  Aug.  23,  1726. 

Calab,  b.  Jan.  23,  1728,  d.  Sept.  1,  1728. 

Caleb,  bp.  Jan.  31,  1731-32,  probably  d.  young. 

•Essex  Probate  Files,  No.  20098. 

tEssex  Probate  Piles,  No.  20101. 
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4.  Deacon  Joshua  Obne,  Jb.,  Esq.,  was  baptized  in 
Marblehead,  Feb.  8,  1707,  and  died  there  Nov.  22,  1772, 
aged  64  years.  He  married  j(l)  July  18,  1728,  Sarah 
Gale,  who  died  8  mo.,  1743,  aged  37  years,  daughter  of 
Capt.  Azor  Gale;  he  married  (2)  March  15,  1743-44, 
widow  Agness  (Stacey)  Gallison,  who  died  July  14,  1771, 
aged  61  years,  widow  of  John  Gallison,  Sr.,  and  mother  of 
CoL  John  Gallison,  Esq. ;  he  married  (3),  Dec.  28,  1771, 
Mrs.  Mary  Stacey,  who  died  without  issue  June  30,  1778, 
aged  66  years.  She  may  have  been  a  daughter  of  the 
Sparhawk,  Glover,  or  Gerry  families. 

Deacon  Joshua  Orne  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
merchants  of  Marblehead,  and  was  wealthy,  benevolent  and 
hospitable.  He  was  well  educated  and  was  much  employed 
in  town  affairs,  being  selectman  in  1738, 1746, 1749, 1750. 
He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Sept.  14,  1753,  and  was 
re-appointed  in  1761,  was  a  Deputy  to  the  General  Court 
in  1769,  and  was  called  Joshua  Ome,  Esq.,  in  the  records. 
He  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  for  some  years. 

Hon.  Azor  Ome  was  appointed  administrator  of  his 
estate,*  which  was  apprais^  at  £2,441-10-3,  including 
gold,  silver  valued  at  £100-10,  30  pictures,  much  mahog¬ 
any  and  china,  law  books  and  religious  books,  2  wigs,  2 
swords,  a  slave  named  Caesar,  etc. 

Children,  all  bom  in  Marblehead,  by  first  wife : 

Joshua,  bp.  May  25,  1729,  d.  bef.  1744. 

8.  Azob,  bp.  July  21,  1731,  d.  June  6,  1796. 

Euzabeth,  bp.  Sept.  10,  1732,  d.  bef.  1746. 

Joseph,  bp.  Oct.  13,  1734,  d.  bef.  1772. 

Children,  by  second  wife: 

Joshua,  bp.  Dec.  16,  1744,  d.  bef.  1747. 

Elizabeth,  bp.  Feb.  13,  1745-46,  living  unm.  in  1772. 

9.  Joshua,  bp.  Aug.  16,  1747,  d.  Jan.  27,  1785. 

5.  Simon  Obne  was  bom  in  Marblehead  March  30, 
1710,  and  died  there.  Sept.,  1761.  He  married.  Sept.  16, 
1730,  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  (Dane) 
Osgood  of  Andover.  Sept.  1,  1736,  “Mr.  Simon  Ome’^ 

•Essex  Probate  Files,  No.  20080. 
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was  admitted  to  Lyndeboro,  N.  H.,  for  William  Norman 
and  Archebald  Furgason.  In  his  will,  signed  Dec.  30, 
1760,  and  proved  Oct.  5,  1761,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a 
yeoman  of  Marblehead,  being  sick  and  weak,  and  men¬ 
tions  his  wife  Mary,  son  Joshua,  and  daughters  Rebecca 
Homan  aud  Mary  Ome.  His  estate  was  appraised  at  about 
£300,  including  part  of  a  dwelling  house,  shop,  bam,  horse 
and  cow,  a  gun,  books,  silver  and  a  watch.  He  may  have 
been  Coroner  of  Essex  Coimty  about  1759. 

Children,  bom  in  Marblehead: 

Mabt,  bp.  July  6,  1735,  living  1760,  perhaps  m.,  int.  May 
27,  1780,  William  Homan,  who  m.  (1),  her  sister,  Bebecca. 

Joshua,  bp.  Jan.  31,  1737>8,  living  1761,  apparently  d.  unm. 

Joseph,  bp.  Oct.  24,  1742,  not  mentioned  1760  in  hia  father’s 
will, 

Ribbckah,  perhaps  d.  1778,  m.  Apr.  29,  1760,  William 
Homan. 

Sabah,  bp.  Sept.  21,  1746,  not  mentioned,  1760,  in  her 
father’s  will. 

6.  William  Obne,  son  of  Joshua  Ome,  Esq.,  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth  (Norman)  Ome,  was  baptized  in  Marble¬ 
head,  Aug.  31,  1712,  and  died  there  1760.  He  married, 
Jan.  23,  173^35,  Jemimah  Cardar,  bp.  May  25,  1712, 
daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Cardar,  and  has  many 
descendants.  He  was  on  board  the  “Pembroke”  at  the 
Si^  of  Quebec  in  1759.  He  died  insolvent,  leaving  an 
estate  of  £437.  His  brother  Joshua  Ome,  Esq.,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  his  administrator.* 

Children,  bom  in  Marblehead: 

Jem^ha,  bp.  Dec.  12,  1736. 

Euzabeth,  bp.  April  22,  1739,  probably  m.  Dec.  1,  1757, 
Thomas  Bichardson. 

10.  WnxiAH,  bp.  Aug.  16,  1741. 

Joseph,  bp.  June  14,  1747. 

Sabah,  (?)  bp.  June  10,  1744. 

7.  JoHir  Obne,  son  of  Joshua  Ome,  Esq.,  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth  (Norman)  Ome,  was  bom  in  Marblehead, 

*  Essex  Probate  Files,  No.  20107. 
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Sept.  22,  1723,  and  died  there  in  1760.  He  married,  July 
10, 1744,  Abigail  Conant  and  left  many  descendants.  Hia 
widow  Abigail  died  in  Marblehead  in  1799.  She  was  a 
dose  relative,  perhaps  dau^ter  or  sister,  of  Jonathan 
Conant  of  Beverly  and  a  descendant  of  Gov.  Roger  Conant. 
John  Ome  was  probably  a  merchant.  He  was  called  “Mr. 
John  Ome.”  Joshua  Ome,  Esq.,  was  appointed  his  ad¬ 
ministrator,*  and  his  estate  was  insolvent,  being  appraised 
at  £870,  including  2  shops,  land,  parts  of  2  schooners, 
2  guns,  books  and  a  watch. 

Children  bom  in  Marblehead: 

11.  Jonathan,  bp.  March  17,  1744-5,  d.  March  29,  1803. 

Sabah,  bp.  Jan’y  25,  1746-7,  m.  Dec.  19,  1765,  Twieden  Bow¬ 
den,  8.  Samuel  and  Sarah  Bowden,  bp.  Mar.  17,  1744-5, 
She  m.  (2),  Aug.  26,  1794,  Edward  Fettyplace,  Esq., 
who  d.  Aug.  7,  1805,  ae.  84  y.  She  d.  Nov.  24,  1806. 
Issue  by  Ist  mar:  1.  Thomas,  bp.  Oct.  9,  1774;  2,  Twis- 
den,  bp.  Aug.  10,  1766,  d.  Oct.  4,  1771;  3,  Joshua  Ome, 
bp.  Sept.  5,  1779,  d.  Dec.  29,  1843,  m.  Ap.  21,  1799,  Betsy 
Standley,  issue:  a.  Andrew  Jackson,  bp.  March  11,  1818, 
had  issue;  b.  Sally,  bp.  Aug.  9,  1801;  c,  Thomas,  bp. 
Oct.  27,  1805;  d,  Twisden,  bp.  Aug.  14,  1808,  d.  Ap.  31, 
1807;  e,  Twisden,  bp.  Mar.  6,  1808,  m.  Ellen  Harris;  f. 
James  Goodwin,  bp.  Nov.  8,  1812;  g,  John,  bp.  July  26, 
1818;  h,  Joseph,  bp.  Ap.  22,  1810;  i,  Joshua  Ome,  bp. 
Sept.  22,  1799,  m.  Ann  P.  Scobie. 

Abioail,  bp.  July  2,  1749,  d.f  unm.  Jan’y.  12,  1810. 

Elizabeth,  bp.  Feb.  10,  1750-51,  m.  Jan’y.  25,  1775,  Nathaniel 
Raymond  of  Beverly,  issue. 

Risecca,  bp.  Dec.  31,  1752,  d.  by  1799,  perhaps  m.,  March  8, 
1774,  James  Trefry. 

Ltdia,  bp.  June  1,  1755,  d.  Ap.  2,  1793,  m.  int.  Aug.  15,  1775, 
John  Le  Favour.  Issue  1,  John,  Jr.,  bp.  July  25,  1784; 
2,  Joshua  Ome,  bp.  Jan’y  1,  1786,  m.  Sept.  20,  1809, 
Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  who  d.  Nov.  18,  1809,  m.  (2),  int.  Dec. 
30,  1809,  Dolly  Newhall  of  Lynnfield ;  3,  Lydia,  bp.  Jan’y 
26,  1777;  4,  Thomas,  bp.  March  23,  1788;  5,  Mary,  bp. 
Feb.  24,  1782;  6,  Furnace,  bp.  Jany.  17,  1790;  7,  Rebecca, 
bp.  Sept.  5,  1778,  m.  Jan’y.  28,  1798,  Thomas  Elkins,  Jr. 


*Essex  Probate  Piles,  Nos.  20064  and  20053. 
t  Essex  Probate  Files,  No,  20054. 
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12.  John,  bp.  Nov.  14,  1756. 

JOBHUA,  bp.  July  23,  1758. 

Aonkb,  bp.  Nov.  30,  1760,  after  death  of  her  father,  per¬ 
haps  living  in  Salem,  1810. 


8.  Hon.  Azob  Obne,  Esq.,  son  of  Deacon  Joshua  Orne, 
Jr.,  Esq.,  and  Sarah  (Gale)  Ome,  his  wife,  was  bap¬ 
tized  July  21,  1731,  died  in  Boston  June  6,  1796,  mar¬ 
ried  (1)  January  27,  1754,  Mary  Coleman,  who  was  bap¬ 
tized  January  11,  1729-30;  and  died  leaving  3  children; 
married  (2),  April  23,  1786,  Mistress  Mary  Lee  Ome, 
bom  Oct  20,  1741,  died  1799,  widow  of  his  half  brother 
Major  Joshua  Ome,  Esq.,  and  daughter  of  Col.  John 
Lee,*  niece  of  CoL  Jeremiah  Lee  and  a  sister  of  CoL 
Wm.  Baymond  Lee.  He  was  a  prominent  merchantf 
before  the  Bevolution  and  was  a  leading  patriot;  Justice 
of  the  Peace  July  1, 1767,  Special  Judge  of  Common  Pleas 
Oct  28,  1776,  Deputy  1773,  1775,  1776,  1777,  1785, 
1787,  Councillor  1780, 1782,  1788-96.  He  was  Selectman 
1760-62,  1765-68,  1771-74,  1781-83,  1787-89,  1793- ;  a 
delegate  to  the  Hew  Massachusetts  State  Constitutional 
Convention,  1778,  the  U.  S.  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1788;  an  elector  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  also  elected  to  the  Essex  County 
Congresses  of  1774-5,  to  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Con¬ 
gresses,  and  to  the  Old  Continental  Congress  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1774,  after  Coh  Jeremiah  Lee  had  declined  the 
honor.  Ome  also  declined  and  Elbridge  Gerry,  later  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  sent  as  the  delegate 
of  the  Town  of  Marblehead.  He  was  also  dected  2nd. 
Major  General  of  Massachusetts  Militia,  1775,  which  office 
he  declined.  In  1771  he  was  elected  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  to  consider  the  Boston  circular  letter  from 
Otis  and  Adams  and  the  pamphlet  “State  of  Bights.”  He 
was  also  chairman  of  Grievances  to  correspond  with  Bos¬ 
ton.  In  1773  he,  with  Eldridge  Gerry,  Gen.  John 
and  CoL  Jonathan  Glover,  built  a  smallpox  hospital. 

*The  Lees  of  Marblehead,  by  Thomas  Amory  Lee.  Essex  In- 
atitute  Hist.  Coll.,  Vola.  52,  53. 

t  Essex  Probate,  20055  and  20093. 
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In  1775  he,  with  Lee  and  Gerry,  was  on  a  oommittee 
to  perfect  the  militia  in  the  arts  of  war.  Se  was  a 
member  of  the  famous  committee  of  Safety  and  Supplies. 
In  1780,  he  received  60  votes  in  his  town  for  election  as 
United  States  Senator.  In  1762  he  was  captain  of  a 
militia  company  of  which  John  Glover,  later  General, 
was  Lieutenant.  He  was  also  Colonel  of  .the  Marblehead 
Begiment.  Certainly  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
patriots  of  the  Bevolution. 

There  is  a  beautiful  portrait  of  Colonel  Ome,  a  less 
g^ood  one  of  his  wife,  hanging  in  Marblehead.  Ome  Street, 
upon  which  his  mansion  still  stands,  was  named  for  him- 
Bev.  Ebenezer  Hubbard,  M.  A.,  preached  his  funeral  ora- 
tiozL 

Children,  bom  in  Marblehead,  by  first  wife : 

SiJKAH,  b.  April  6,  1755,  m.  March  20,  1785,  Capt.  Hioiium 
Lewis,  Esq.,  b.  Nov.  15,  1735,  d.  Eeb.  7,  1802.  His  por¬ 
trait  was  painted  by  Copley  and  is  now  owned  by  his 
descendant  Mr.  Lewis  Johnson  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Capt. 
Lewis  was  a  prominent  merchant  of  Boston  and  Marble¬ 
head  and  was  a  deputy  to  the  General  Court  in  1789. 
Chn.  (1)  Mary  Ome  of  N.  Y.  in  1808;  (2)  Sally,  m.  Oct. 
21,  1804,  Ralph  Hill  French;  (3)  Lucretia  B.,  of  N.  Y.,  in 
1808,  m.  Oct.  8,  1815,  Dr.  Chandler  Fla^g,  ch.  1,  Lucretia 
Lewis,  b.  Sept.  7,  1816,  m.  Nov.  30,  1837,  William  Fabens, 
Esq.;  (4)  Azor  Orne,  of  N.  Y.,  in  1808,  minor  1709. 

13.  Joshua,  b.  Nov.  18,  1757,  d.  Dec.  25,  1805. 

14.  Azob,  b.  March  2,  1761,  d.  April  17,  1795. 

9.  Majob  Joshua  Okiti:,  Esq.,  baptized  Aug.  16, 
1747,  d.  Jan'y.  27,  1785,  ae.  87  y.,  m.  (1)  Oct.  29,  1767, 
Susannah  Trevett,  b.  Jan’y  19, 1749,  daughter  Capt  Bus¬ 
sell  Xrevett,  d.  May  6,  1777,  ae.  28y.,  4m. ;  m  (2)  Sept. 
20,  1777,  Mary  Lee,  daughter  Col.  John  Lee  and  sister 
of  Col.  Wm.  Baymond  Lee,  b.  Oct.  20,  1741,  d.  1799, 
who  m.  (2)  his  half  brother  Hon.  Azor  Ome,  Esq.  He 
was  a  prominent  merchant  of  Marblehead  and  early  pa¬ 
triot.  He  graduated,  1764,  A.  B.,  H.  C.,  A.  M.,  1767, 
standing  5th  in  a  class  of  46,  showing  the  high  social  posi¬ 
tion  of  his  family.  He  was  a  Deputy  to  the  General  Court 
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1776,  1777, 1780,  1781.  In  1774  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  1775  on  committee  of  three 
to  indorse  orders  to  pay  the  militia,  1776  chairman  of 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  Safety  and  Inspection  and 
signed  with  Joshua  Ward,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Salem 
Committee,  the  call  for  a  Political  Convention  at  Ipswich, 
1776.  In  1775  he  was  sent  to  the  Provincial  Congress; 
to  the  Massachusetts  Constitutional  Convention  of  1778; 
Trustee  of  the  Public  Sdiools  with  Rev.  Isaac  Story,  Sam¬ 
uel  Sewall,  Rev.  Wm.  Whitwell  and  CoL  Wm.  R.  Lee;  and 
on  a  committee  with  CoL  Marston  Watson,  Thomas  Lewis, 
1789  to  forward  an  address  and  6  quintals  of  table  fish  to 
Vice-President  John  Adams.  In  1775  he  was  chosen  by 
the  Provincial  Congress  or  General  Court,  Major  of  the 
Essex  Regiment,  which  position  he  held  for  several  years. 
TTih  estate*  was  valued  at  £1161-ll&-10d  and  included  6 
pictures,  silver  watch,  silver  plate,  £59-7-4,  gold  ring,  but¬ 
tons,  etc.,  Latin  and  other  books,  £20,  etc. 

*E8Bex  Probate,  20082,  20093. 
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{Continued  from  Volume  LX,  page  152) 

On  March  19,  1678-79,  Henry  Moulton,  late  constable 
of  Hampton,  and  John  Moulton,  present  constable  of 
Hampton,  seized  about  6  score  rods  saltmarsh  of  Edward 
Colcord’s,  lying  between  a  peice  of  marsh  bought  by  John 
Redman  of  Capt.  Bradbury,  said  seizure  to  satisfy  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  about  4  li.,  due  from  sd.  Colcord  for  what  he 
was  rated.  Nathaniel  Batchelder,  sen.,  and  James  Hobbs, 
being  chosen  by  Henry  and  John  Moulton  constables  of 
Hampton  to  apprize  a  piece  of  salt  marsh  belonging  to 
Edward  Colcord  as  above,  testify  on  Apr.  7,  1679,  that 
they  have  found  it  to  be  worth  alwut  5  li.  per  acre. 

John  Brown,  jun.,  of  Hampton,  for  seven  pounds, 
conveys  to  Thomas  Chase  of  Hampton  about  seven  acres 
of  land  in  Hampton  on  west  side  of  the  Falls  river,  being 
one  half  of  tract  of  land  laid  out  to  said  Jno.  Brown  and 
Benjamin  Brown,  by  order  of  the  selectmen  of  Hampton. 
The  above  said  seven  acres  being  the  north  side  of  the 
fourteen  acres  and  bounded  with  the  common  land  of 
Hampton  and  also  ye  falls  river  and  land  of  Benjamin 
Brown.  Nov.  18,  1678.  Wit:  Tho.  Philbrock,  Joseph 
Dow  and  Jonathan  Philbrock.  Ack.  by  John  Brown,  jun.. 
May  21,  1679,  before  SamlL  Dalton,  commissioner. 

John  Bayly,  sen.,  of  Salisbury,  planter,  for  thirty-five 
shillings  to  be  paid  in  building,  conveys  to  William  Barnes 
of  same  town,  house  carpenter,  about  three  acres  of  salt 
marsh,  in  Salisbury,  towards  ye  beach.  Bounded  partly 
with  a  dead  creek,  with  marsh  of  John  Sanders  and  with 
the  common  lying  by  ye  beach  barrs.  Oct.  30,  1651.  Wit : 
John  Emerie,  James  [his  lo  mark]  Ordaway.  Ack.  by 
John  Bayly,  March  3,  1678-9,  before  Jo.  Woodbridg, 
commissioner. 

John  Cutt  of  Portsmouth  in  ye  river  of  Pascattaway, 
merchant,  conveys  to  Nath”  fioulsham  of  Exon,  two  acres 
of  upland  in  Exon,  which  land  was  once  part  of  the  house 
lot  of  Nicolas  Smith,  deceased,  lately  by  distraint  of  eze- 
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cution  delivered  to  said  John  Cutt,  bounded  by  land  be¬ 
longing  to  ye  lower  Saw  mill,  land  of  Nicolass  Smith, 
deceas^,  and  town  highway.  April  — y  1677.  Wit: 
John  ffletcher  and  Henry  Crowne.  Ack.  by  Mr.  Jn*  Outt, 
July  20,  1678,  before  Richard  Martyn,  commissioner. 

Mortgage  deed.  Abraham  Whiteker  of  Haverhill,  for 
thiriy-five  poxmds,  conveys  to  Richard  Dole  of  Hubery, 
his  house  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  upland 
in  Haverhill,  bounded  by  Dan**  Merrill,  Rodger  Easman, 
Merries  Cre^,  and  hog  hill  highway.  Also  about  fower 
acres  of  meadow,  bounded  by  land  of  Wnu  White  and 
meadow  of  John  Haselltine,  with  upland  lying  comon 
which  is  called  Spicket  meadow.  Provided  pay’t  shall  be 
made  by  Whittaker  to  Dole  in  pipe  staves,  some  to  be 
delivered  at  John  Hazeltines,  said  Whittaker  to  be  charged 
to  carry  them  from  Haverhill  to  Nubery  before  June  next. 
June  18,  1678.  Wit. — ^Ack.  by  Abraham  Whitticker, 
June  18,  1678,  before  Jo:  Woodbridge,  commissioner. 

William  Hooke  of  Salisbury  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  re¬ 
signing  dower  rights,  convey  to  Mr.  Richard  Dole  of  Nu- 
bery,  upland  in  Salisbury  in  a  place  called  Rings  Hand,  be¬ 
ing  all  ye  land  upon  the  Hand,  except  six  acres  only  which 
is  now  in  possession  of  Caleb  Moudy  of  Hubery.  Feb.  16, 
1674.  Wit:  Wm.  Qerish,  Nathaniel  Clarke,  and  Tristram 
Coffyn.  Ack.  by  Wm.  Hooke,  Oct.  14,  1679,  before  Nath: 
Saltonstall. 

Thomas  Webster  of  Hampton,  for  fower  pounds  paid 
to  the  selectmen  of  Hampton  by  Henry  Dearborn  for  the 
mayntenance  of  Eunice  Coule,  conveys  to  sd  Dearborn  an 
acre  of  meadow  in  Hampton,  sometime  of  William  Conies 
of  Hampton,  also  a  small  tract  of  upland  bounded  with 
the  meadows  of  John  Knowles  and  Peter  Jonson  and 
marsh  called  ye  Severalls.  7.12.1664.  Wit:  Sam**  Dal¬ 
ton,  Gershom  Elkines.  Ack.  by  Thomas  Webster,  April 
5,  1679,  before  Sam**  Dalton,  commissioner. 

■  John  Severans  of  Salisbury,  vintner,  for  natural  love 
and  affection,  conveys  to  his  well  beloved  son,  John  Sever¬ 
ans  of  same  town,  wheelwright,  all  my  proportion  of  the 
five  hundred  acres  of  the  division  of  land  granted  by  the 
town  of  Salisbury  to  the  inhabitants  thereof  as  appeareth 
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on  town  records.  Said  proportion  being  seventeen  acres, 
bounded  by  land  of  Richard  Wells,  now  in  possession  of 
Benjamin  Collins,  also  by  land  of  Tho.  Bradbury  now  of 
Robert  Pike.  Oct.  24,  1670.  Wit:  Tho:  Bradbury,  Mary 
[her  NB  mark]  Bradbury.  Ack.  by  Comet  Jno.  Sever- 
ans,  sen.,  April  11,  1679,  before  Nath.  Saltonstall,  assist. 

Sam“  Colby  of  Amsbery,  conveys  to  his  brother  Thomas 
Colby  of  same  place,  all  my  interest  in  one  half  of  all  that 
land  which  formerly  belonged  to  my  father,  Anthony  jj 

Colby,  being  what  I  received  for  my  portion,  bounded 
with  Pawwaus  River,  land  of  Jarred  Haddon  and  that 
land  that  was  of  my  mother,  Susanah  Whittredg.  Except¬ 
ing  that  land  which  I  formerly  sold  to  my  brother  John 
Colby,  being  all  between  ye  top  of  ye  bank  to  ye  ware 
point.  Nov.  23,  1676.  Wit:  Sam“  ffoot,  Hannah  [her 
H  mark]  ffoot.  Ack.  by  Sam”  Colby,  Elizabeth,  his  wife 
consenting,  Oct.  9,  1677,  before  Na^“  Saltonstall,  com¬ 
missioner. 

Thomas  Duston  of  Haverhill  acknowledges  the  sale  of 
fifty  acres  of  land  to  Sam“  Gild,  jun.,  of  Haverhill,  de- 
oea^,  and  gave  deed  therefor,  which  deed  doth  not  ap- 
peare.  Sd  land  Peter  Green  of  Haverhill  sold  to  NatUl 
Merrill  of  Nubery  for  said  Merrill’s  security  from  said 
Duston,  in  point  of  claiming  any  of  the  said  land.  There¬ 
fore  the  said  Tho:  Duston  stands  bound  in  five  hundred 
pounds,  that  neither  his  heirs,  etc.,  or  his  mother,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Butten  or  heirs  shall  molest  said  Merrill  Mardi 
15,  1677-78.  Wit.  Aquilla  [his  A  mark]  Chase,  Robert 
ffoord.  Ack.  by  Thomas  Duston,  June  1,  1678,  before 
Jo.  Woodbridg,  commissioner. 

Daniel  Lad,  sen.,  of  Haverhill,  for  three  pounds  and  a 
flitch  of  bacon,  conveys  to  Nath**  Merrill  of  Nubery,  about 
an  acre  of  Meadow  land  in  Haverhill,  bounded  with  Mich- 
aell  Emerson,  and  Peter  Eyers.  April  19,  1628.  [stc] 

Wit:  Anthony  Somerby,  James  Bradlng.  Ack.  by  Daniel 
[his  L  mark]  Lad,  April  19,  1678,  before  John  Wood¬ 
bridg,  commissioner. 

Jno.  Severans,  sen.,  of  Salisbury,  vintner,  for  love  and 
affection  conveys  to  his  beloved  son  Jno.  Severans  of  gawiA 
town,  wheelwright,  one  complete  half  of  my  cow  comon 
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meadow  lot  being  six  acres  in  Salisbury.  Bounded  with 
lot  formerly  of  Mr.  William  Worcester  but  now  of  Cor- 
nelious  Connor,  land  of  Sam“  ffowler,  originally  ye  lott 
of  Joseph  Moys  alias  Lewis  Hulets.  Oct.  25,  1678.  Wit: 
Jno.  Groth.  Tho:  Bradbury.  Ack.  by  Comet  John  Sev- 
erans,  sen.,  April  11,  1679,  before  Nath.  Saltonstall,  as¬ 
sistant. 

William  Sterling  of  Haverhill,  shipwright,  and  heirs, 
etc.,  stands  bound  in  one  halfe  part  of  a  saw  mill  at 
Haverhill,  to  pay  Theoder  Attkinson  of  Boston  seventeen 
pounds  in  currant  marchantable  pay  owed  sd  Attkinson 
at  or  before  July  1,  next,  also  interest  at  eight  percent 
per  annum  from  last  Oct.  24,  until  July  1,  1680.  Dated 
July  1,  1679.  Wit:  Daniell  Ela,  Anthoney  Checkley. 
Ack.  by  William  Starlin,  July  1,  1679,  before  Nath:  Sal- 
fonstall,  assistant. 

John  Weed,  sen.,  of  Amsbery,  freely  conveys  to  Thomas 
Wells  of  same  town,  three  acres  of  land  in  Amsbery,  in 
form  of  a  triangle,  bounded  by  land  of  Jno.  Colby,  de¬ 
ceased,  the  country  highway,  and  land  of  said  Weed.  Al¬ 
ways  provided  that  the  said  Weells  doe  not  voluntarily 
desert  the  work  of  the  minstry  in  Amsbury.  This  condi¬ 
tion  not  being  observed,  the  land  shall  pass  back  to  said 
Weed  or  successors,  they  or  he  paying  said  Wells  so  much 
more  as  land  shall  be  worth  at  day  of  delivery  than  at  this 
date,  by  virtue  of  any  improvement  made  on  it  by  said 
Wells.  Nov.  16,  1675.  Wit:  Phillip  Challis,  Samuell 
ffoot.  Ack.  by  John  Weed,  8,  2,  1679,  before  Wm.  Ha- 
thom,  assistant. 

Edward  Hilton,  of  Exiter,  conveys  to  John  Wedgwood 
of  Exiter,  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  !]l^ter, 
bounded  by  sd  Wedgwood’s  house  lot,  to  run  in  breadth 
from  Carver’s  brook  (formerly  so  called).  June  12,  1674. 
Wit:  Edw:  Smith,  Thomas  [his  TR  mark]  Rawlings. 
Ack.  by  Edward  Hilton,  29,  12,  1674,  before  Sam“  Dal¬ 
ton,  commissioner. 

Henry,  Dow  of  Hampton,  for  love  and  good  will,  con¬ 
veys  to  his  brother,  Joseph  Dow  of  Hampton,  one  share 
in  ye  cow  oomcms  in  Hampton.  March  1, 1669.  Wit :  — . 
Ack.  by  Henry  Dow,  Mai^  3,  1669,  before  Sam“  Dalton, 
commissioner. 

(Pd  he  continued) 


UNITED  STATES  STEAMER  "CIRCASSIAN" 

Formerly  a  trar^satlantic  liner  on  the  Galway  >  New  York  line,  used  as  blockade  runner 
until  captured  in  1862 

From  a  drawing  in  the  collection  of  F.  B.  C.  Bradlee 


BLOCKADE  RUNNER  "TEAZER"  (in  foreground) 
From  a  photograph  in  possession  of  F.  B.  C.  Bradlee 


blockade  running  during  the  civil  war 


And  the  Effect  of  Land  and  Water  Transportation 
ON  THE  Confederacy. 


By  Francis  B.  C.  Bradlee. 


{Continued  from  Volume  LX,  page  176) 


“Suddenly  Bumiss  gripped  my  arm — ‘There’s  one  of 
them,  Mr.  Taylor,  on  the  starboard  bow.’  ...  A  moment 
afterwards  I  could  make  out  a  long,  low,  black  object 
on  our  starboard  side,  lying  perfectly  still.  Would  she  see 
U3?  that  was  the  question;  but  no,  though  we  passed 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  her,  we  were  not  discovered, 
and  I  breathed  again.  ‘Steamer  on  the  port  bow,’  and 
another  cruiser  was  made  out  close  to  us.  Still  unob¬ 
served,  we  crept  quietly  on,  when  all  at  once  a  third 
cruiser  shaped  herself  out  of  the  gloom  right  ahead  and 
steaming  slowly  across  our  bows. 

“Burruss  was  now  of  opinion  that  we  must  be  inside 
the  squadron  and  advocated  making  the  land.  So  ‘ahead 
slow’  we  went  again,  until  the  low-lying  coast  and  the 
surf  line  became  dimly  visible.  ...  It  was  a  big  relief 
when  we  suddenly  heard  Burruss  say,  ‘It’s  all  right,  I 
see  the  Big  Hill !’ 

“The  Big  Hill  was  a  hillock  about  as  high  as  a  full 
grown  oak  tree,  but  it  was  the  most  prominent  feature  for 
miles  on  that  dreary  coast,  and  served  to  tell  us  exactly 
how  far  we  were  from  Fort  Fisher.  And  fortunate  it  was 
for  us  we  were  so  near.  Daylight  was  already  breaking, 
and  before  we  were  opposite  the  fort  we  could  make  out 
six  or  seven  United  States  men-of-war,  which  steamed 
rapidly  towards  us  and  opened  fire.  ...  To  make  mat¬ 
ters  worse,  Ike  North  Breaker  shoal  now  compelled  us  to 
haul  off  shore  and  steam  further  out. 

“It  began  to  look  ugly  for  us,  when  all  at  once  there 
was  a  fiash  from  the  shore.  ...  It  was  Fort  Fisher, 
wide  awake  and  warning  the  gunboats  to  keep  their  dis¬ 
tance.  With  a  parting  broadside  they  steamed  out  of 
range,  and  in  half  an  hour  we  were  s^ely  over  the  bar. 
A  boat  put  off  from  the  fort  and  then — ^well,  it  was 
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the  days  of  champagne  cocktails,  not  whiskies  and  sodas — 
and  one  did  not  run  a  blockade  every  day.  For  my  part, 

I  was  mightily  proud  of  my  first  attempt  and  my  bap¬ 
tism  of  fire.  Blockade  running  seemed  the  pleasantest 
and  most  exhilarating  of  pastimes.  I  did  not  know  then 
what  a  very  serious  business  it  could  be. 

“It  was  now  that  I  made  the  acquaintance — soon  to 
ripen  into  warm  friendship — of  Colonel  William  Lamb, 
the  commandant  of  Fort  Fisher,  a  man  of  whose  courtesy, 
courage  and  capacity  all  the  En^ish  who  knew  him  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms.  Originally  a  Virginian  lawyer  and 
afterwards  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  he  volunteered  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  rising  rapidly  to  the  grade 
of  colonel  was  given  the  command  of  Fort  Fisher,  a  post 
which  he  filled  with  high  distinction  until  its  fall  in 
1865.  With  the  blockade  runners  he  was  immensely  pop¬ 
ular;  always  on  the  alert  and  ever  ready  to  reach  a  help¬ 
ing  hand,  he  seemed  to  think  no  exertion  too  great  to 
assist  their  operations,  and  many  a  smart  vessel  did  his 
skill  and  activity  snatch  from  the  very  jaws  of  the  block- 
aders. 

“He  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  runners  as  their  guar^ 
dian  angel ;  and  it  was  no  small  support  in  the  last  trying 
moments  of  a  run  to  remember  who  was  in  Fort  Fisher. 
So  much  did  we  value  his  services  and  so  grateful  were 
we  for  them,  that  at  my  suggestion  my  firm  subsequently 
presented  him  with  a  battery  of  six  Whitworth  guns,  of 
which  he  was  very  proud ;  and  good  use  he  made  of  them 
in  keeping  the  blockaders  at  a  respectful  distance. 

“They  were  guns  with  a  great  range,  which  many  a 
cruiser  found  to  its  cost  when  venturing  too  close  in  chase 
off  the  coast  Lamb  would  gallop  them  down  behind  the 
sandhills  .  .  .  and  open  fire  upon  the  enemy  before  he 
was  aware  of  his  danger  .  .  .” 

Some  years  after  the  war  the  Wilmington  Messenger 
published  a  most  interesting  article  on  the  many  British 
naval  ofBicers  who  temporarily  became  captains  of  block¬ 
ade  runners;  they  were  the  very  cream  of  the  English 
navy,  composed  of  officers  on  half -pay  who  had  come  out 
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lured  by  the  prospects  of  making  some  money  and  gaining 
an  experience  in  their  profession  which  a  war  such  as  this 
could  give  them.  Among  these  was  commander  Boherts, 
afterwards  the  renowned  Hobart  Pasha,  who  commanded 
the  Turkish  navy ;  Murray,  now  Admiral  Murray-Aynsley, 
long  since  dead,  after  having  been  rapidly  promoted  for 
gallantry  and  meritorious  services  in  the  British  navy; 
the  brave  but  unfortunate  Hugh  Burgoyne,  V.  C.,  who 
went  down  in  the  British  iron-clad.  Captain,  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  September  10,  1870;  and  the  chivalrous  Hew- 
ett,  who  won  the  Victoria  Cross  in  the  Crimean  War 
and  was  knighted  for  his  services  as  ambassador  to  King 
John  of  Abyssinia,  and  who,  after  commanding  the 
Queen’s  yacht,  died  lamented  as  Admiral  Hewett. 

The  sympathies  of  so  many  Englishmen  were  with  the 
Confederacy  that  probably  many  other  naval  oflScers  would 
have  gone  in  for  blockade  running,  but  that  the  United 
States  government  privately  sent  word  to  that  of  Great 
Britain  that  any  of  the  latter’s  naval  officers  who  were 
taken  serving  on  a  blockade  runner  would  be  returned  to 
their  own  authorities  in  double  irons.*  That  promptly 
put  a  stop  to  the  practice. 

After  this  digression  we  must  return  to  Mr.  Taylor  on 
board  the  Banshee.  Some  idea  of  the  profits  of  block¬ 
ade  running  may  be  formed  when  he  states  in  his  book 
that:  “besides  the  inward  freight  of  £50  a  ton  on  war 
material,  I  had  earned  by  the  tobacco  ballast  alone  £7,000, 
the  freight  for  which  had  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  £70 
per  ton.  But  this  was  a  trifie  compared  to  the  profit  on 
the  500  odd  bales  of  cotton  we  had  on  board,  which  was 
at  least  £50  per  bale  .  . 

The  Banshee  made  eight  round  trips  in  safety,  Mr. 
Taylor  then  left  her  to  go  to  Richmond  on  business  con¬ 
nected  with  the  contracts  his  firm  had  entered  into  with 
the  Confederate  government.  On  her  ninth  voyage  the 
little  craft  was  captured  after  a  long  chase  off  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  but  she  had  earned  enough  on  her  eight  successful 

*  Autobiogfraphy  of  Admiral  Dewey,  pp.  83  and  84. 
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Toimd  trips  to  pay  her  owners  100  per  cent  on  their  in¬ 
vestment! 

Before  she  was  finaUy  taken,  the  Banchee’s  narrowest 
escape  from  capture  was  on  her  sixth  voyage  when,  as 
Mr.  Taylor  says:  “We  had  safely  gotten  through  the  fleet 
(bound  to  I^assau),  and  1  was  lying  on  a  ootton  bale  aft, 
when  Erskine,  the  chief  engineer,  suddenly  exclaimed, 
‘Mr.  Taylor,  look  astern!’  I  looked,  and  not  four  miles 
from  us  I  saw  a  large  side-wheel  cruiser,  with  square  sails 
set,  coming  down  on  us  hand  over  fist. 

“This  was  an  instance  of  gross  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  look-out  man  at  the  masthead  (he  turned  out  to  be 
an  American  whom  we  had  shipped  in  Nassau  on  the 
previous  trip,  and  about  whom  both  Steele  and  1  had  our 
private  suspicions).  .  .  Erskine  rushed  to  the  engine- 
room,  and  in  a  few  moments  volumes  of  smoke  issuing 
from  our  funnels  showed  that  we  were  getting  up  all  the 
steam  we  could.  .  .  .  The  freshening  breeze  and  rising 
sea  now  seemed  to  increase  the  odds  against  our,  the 
smaller,  boat,  and  so  critical  did  matters  become,  and  so 
certain  did  capture  appear,  that  I  divided  between  Mur- 
ray-Aynsley — ^who  was  a  passenger  on  this  trip —  Steele, 
and  myself  sixty  sovereigns  which  I  had  on  board,  deter¬ 
mined  that  when  captured  we  would  not  be  penniless. 

“As  the  weather  grew  worse  we  found  ourselves  obliged 
to  throw  overboard  our  deck  cargo  in  order  to  lighten  the 
Banshee.  This  was  done  as  quickly  as  possible,  heart¬ 
breaking  though  it  was  to  see  valuable  bales  (worth  from 
$250  to  $300  apiece)  bobbing  about  on  the  waves.  .  .  . 
A  fresh  cause  of  excitement  now  arose;  in  clearing  out 
these  very  bales,  which  were  in  a  half  finished  deck  cabin, 
a  runaway  slave  came  to  light,  who  must  have  been  stand¬ 
ing  wed^d  between  two  bales  for  at  least  forty-eight 
hours.  .  .  . 

“He  received  a  great  ovation  on  our  landing  him  at 
Nassau,  though  his  freedom  cost  us  $4,000  on  our  return 
to  Wilmington,  this  being  what  he  was  valued  at.  .  .  . 
Having  got  rid  of  our  deck  cargo,  we  slowly  but  steadily 
b^an  to  gain  in  the  race.  .  .  .  The  chase  went  on  for 
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From  a  photograph  in  the  collection  of  F.  B.  C.  Bradleo 
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fifteen  weary  hours — the  longest  hours  I  think  I  ever 
spent! — ^until  nightfall,  when  we  saw  our  friend,  then 
only  about  five  miles  astern,  turn  round  and  relinquish 
her  pursuit. 

“We  heard  afterwards  that  she  was  the  TJ.  S.  S.  James 
Adger,  formerly  a  steamer  ruiming  on  the  New  York  and 
Charleston  line  and  fitted  up,  as  were  many  merchant 
steamers,  as  an  auxiliary  man-of-war.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Taylor  was  so  successful  in  the  management  of  his 
business  that  his  firm  “floated”  a  special  joint  stock  com¬ 
pany  especially  organized  for  blockade  running.  It  was 
called  the  “A^lo-Confederate  Trading  Co.,”  and  owned 
the  steamers  Banshee  II,  Tristram  Shandy,  afterwards 
captured  and  taken  into  the  U.  S.  Navy  under  the  same 
name;  Will-o*-the-Wisp,  wrecked  near  Galveston;  Wild 
Dayrell,  captured,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor,  owing  to  the 
cowardice  of  her  captain ;  Night  HawJe,  etc. 

The  above  mentioned  company  was  one  of  the  largest, 
if  not  the  largest  organized  to  break  the  blockade  and  had 
a  great  deal  to  do,  especially  in  the  last  part  of  the  war, 
with  feeding  General  Lee’s  army. 

During  the  month  of  December,  1864,  Mr.  Taylor  says: 
“I  met  by  appointment  the  Commissary  General  (of  the 
Confederate  army),  who  divulged  to  me  under  promise  of 
secrecy  that  Lee’s  army  was  in  terrible  straits,  and  had  in 
fact  rations  only  for  about  thirty  days.  He  asked  me  if 
I  could  help  him;  I  said  I  would  do  my  best,  and  after 
some  negotiations  he  undertook  to  pay  me  a  profit  of 
S60  per  cent  upon  any  provisions  and  meat  I  could  bring 
in  within  the  next  three  weeks! 

“I  had  then,  discharging  in  Wilmington,  the  Banshee 
II,  which  had  just  been  sent  out  to  replace  the  first  Ban¬ 
shee.  .  .  .  After  a  somewhat  exciting  and  lengthy  jour¬ 
ney  of  three  days  and  nights,  having  been  obliged  to  go 
round  by  Danville,  I  reached  Wilmington,  successfully  ran 
the  blockade  out,  purchased  my  cargo  of  provisions,  etc.,  at 
Nassau  for  about  $30,000,’  for  which  eventually  I  was 
paid  over  $135,000,  and  after  a  most  exciting  run  in. 
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landed  the  same  at  Wilmington  within  eighteen  days  after 
leaving  Richmond.” 

While  in  Richmond  in  1865  not  long  before  the  city 
was  evacuated  by  the  Confederates,  Mr.  Taylor  gave  a 
dinner  party  to  a  few  high  officials,  fourteen  in  all,  which 
cost  him  over  $5,000  (Confederate  currency)  ;  champagne 
was  then  $150  a  bottle,  sherry  and  Madeira  $120,  and 
as  much  in  proportion  for  the  viands.  Two  years  before, 
in  1863,  it  was  thought  the  limit  had  been  reached  on  high 
prices,  as  compared  to  those  prevailing  in  1860,  the  year 
before  the  war  broke  out.  The  following  interesting  com¬ 
parisons  are  quoted  from:  “A  Rebel  War  Clerk’s  Diary,” 
by  J.  B.  Jones. 


I860. 

Bacon,  10  lbs.  @  12V^c..$1.25 


Flour,  30  lbs.  @  5c . 1.50 

Sugar,  5  lbs.  @  Sc . 40 

Coffee,  4  lbs.  @  12^c . 50 

Tea  (green),  %  lb.  @  1.00  .50 

Lard,  4  lbs.  @  12%c . 50 

Butter,  3  lbs.  @  25c . 75 

Meal,  1  pk.  @  25c . 25 

Candles,  2  lbs.  @  15c....  .30 

Soap,  5  lbs.  @  10c . 50 

Pepper  and  salt  (about) . .  .10 


1863. 

Bacon,  10  lbs.  ®  1.00. .  .$10.00 
Flour,  30  lbs.  ®  12%c...  3.75 

Sugar,  5  lbs.  ®  1.15....  5.75 

Coffee,  4  lbs.  ®  5.00 .  20.00 

Tea  (green),  %  lb.  ®  16.00  8.00 

Lard,  4  lbs.  @  1.00 .  4.00 

Butter,  3  lbs.  ®  1.75....  5.25 

Meal,  1  pk.  ®  1.00 .  1.00 

Candles,  2  lbs.  ®  1.25..  2.50 

Soap,  5  lbs.  ®  1.10 .  5.50 

Pepper  and  salt  (about)  .  2.50 


Total 


$6.55  Total 


$68.25 


The  principal  cause  of  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the 
Confederate  currency,  especially  after  the  disasters  at 
Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  in  1863,  was  the  distrust  of 
final  success  entertained  by  the  classes  who  controlled  the 
value  of  the  money.  Its  depreciation  in  the  antecedent 
period  was  due  to  the  excessive  issues  of  it  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  infiuence  of  speculation.  Speculation  be* 
gan  in  such  articles  as  cut  nails,  salt,  leather,  and  espe¬ 
cially  medicines.  There  were  but  two  nail  factories  in 
the  entire  Confederacy,*  and  the  stocks  of  these  establish¬ 
ments  were  accessible  and  easily  engrossed.  Within  the 
first  six  months  of  the  war,  the  entire  supply  of  cut  nails 
in  the  South  was  in  the  hands  of  less  than  half  a  dozen 
*The  Lost  Cause,  by  E.  A.  Pollard,  p.  427. 
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speculators  in  Kichmond ;  and  the  price  was  abruptly  put 
up  from  four  dollars  to  seven,  and  then  to  ten  per  keg. 
lliere  was  but  one  considerable  saline  in  the  Confederacy, 
and  this  was  operated  by  a  single  firm,  which  ran  up  the 
price  of  this  prime  necessity  of  life,  within  two  years, 
from  the  ante-war  price  of  one  cent  per  pound,  to  twenty- 
five  cents  per  pound  in  specie  or  fifty  cents  in  Treasury 
notes.  A  great  deal  of  salt  was  smu^led  in  from  the 
North  in  exchange  for  cotton.  Leather  was  one  of  those 
articles  which,  though  tanned  in  very  numerous  estab¬ 
lishments  conducted  on  a  small  scale  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  yet  was  everywhere  found  to  be  in  smaller  quantity 
than  was  needed  by  the  people,  and  which  might  safely  be 
bought  up  right  and  left  wherever  found. 

Flour,  bacon,  in  fact,  provisions  of  all  kinds  and  par¬ 
ticularly  medicines  were  the  subject  of  shameless  specu¬ 
lation  and  extortion,  and  but  for  the  blockade  runners  the 
Confederate  armies  would  more  than  once  have  been  on 
the  verge  of  starvation.  Yet  if  the  administration  in  Rich¬ 
mond  had  had  any  comprehensive  plan  of  railroad  con¬ 
trol  the  food  situation  need  not  have  been  the  continual 
nightmare  that  it  was,  for  while  General  Lee’s  army  in 
Vii^nia  were  on  half  rations,  trainloads  of  foodstuffs 
were  rotting  at  various  freight  stations  in  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia  through  lack  of  care  and  of  a  central  direct¬ 
ing  head  in  the  administration  of  the  whole  railway  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  South.*  With  ordinary  foresight,  too,  the  Con¬ 
federate  government  could  have  laid  up  large  supplies  of 
salt  provisions  from  abroad,  for  before  the  blockade  was 
strictly  enforced  Andrew  Low  and  Co.,  merchants  of 
Savannah,  who  apparently  were  interested  in,  or  con¬ 
trolled,  several  British  iron  clipper  ships,  wrote,  April 
24,  1861,  to  Leroy  Pope  Walker,  then  Confederate  secre¬ 
tary  of  war,  offering  to  bring  in  lai^  quantities  of  food¬ 
stuffs  on  favorable  terms, f  but  it  is  believed  their  propo¬ 
sition  was  not  even  considered.  The  United  Stated  gov¬ 
ernment  declared  medicines  contraband  of  war,  with  the 

*  Diary  of  a  Seb«l  War  Clerk,  by  J.  B.  Jones,  VoL  2,  p.  401. 

•t  Official  Becorda  of  the  War,  Series  IV,  VoL  1,  p.  237. 
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result  that  the  South  depended  almost  wholly  upon  the 
blockade  runners  for  their  supply  of  them,  together  with 
hospital  stores,  sui^cal  instruments,  etc.  Even  then  there 
was  a  woeful  shortage  of  proper  remedies;  indigenous 
herbs  were  in  some  cases  used  to  take  their  place.  Mor¬ 
phia,  quinine  and  chloroform,  the  three  most  important 
drugs,  brought  fabulous  prices.  The  medical  service  in 
the  Southern  army  did  not  begin  to  compare  in  efficiency 
with  that  of  the  United  States  forces,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  article  quoted  from  the  New  York  8emi- 
Weekly  Tribune  of  July  16,  1863: 

“Our  surviving  wounded  are  living  monuments  of  the 
incompetency  of  the  rebel  surgeons.  .  .  .  Wherever  there 
could  be  any  possible  excuse  for  such  an  operation,  a  leg 
or  an  arm  has  been  amputated.  The  limbs  have  been 
hackled  off  in  shocking  style,  and  many  deaths  have  oc¬ 
curred  from  the  horrid  wounds  inflicted  in  amputations 
for  very  slight  ones.  Legs  were  cut  off  after  the  fashion 
of  1600,  with  none  of  the  improvements  which  a  surgeon 
of  this  century  ought  to  know  all  about. 

“The  rebels  say  they  are  short  of  surgeons,  but  treat 
our  wounded  just  as  they  do  their  own.  God  pity  all  of 
them  who  come  on  the  operating  tables  of  these  clumsy, 
ignorant  cutters  and  slashers,  who  use  no  chloroform  be¬ 
cause  they  have  none  and  are  ignorant  of  its  use;  who 
cut  off  legs  to  save  hunting  for  bullets,  and  send  us  down 
maimed,  legless  and  armless  cripples,  in  place  of  well- 
treated  men  we  have  sent  them. 

“Ignorance  and  incompetence  have  much  to  do  with 
these  barbarities.  .  .  .  That  their  own  wounded  suffer 
from  similar  causes  is  undoubtedly  true.  Dr.  Vollum, 
U.  S.  Medical  Inspector,  on  his  return  from  Gettysburg, 
said :  ‘Eebel  surgeons  have  been  most  singularly  remiss  in 
their  attentions  to  their  own  wounded,  leaving  most  of 
the  surgery  to  our  surgeons.  Only  about  18  rebel  sui^eons 
were  left  on  the  field,  and  these  are  a  stupidly  ignorant 
and  lazy  class  of  men.  When  asked  to  do  an^hing  they 
seemed  to  stand  back  as  if  bewildered  at  our  superior  med¬ 
ical,  surgical  and  sanitary  arrangements,  and  even  doubted 
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their  possibility  of  aiding  in  the  work.  Dr.  Hammond 
(surgeon-general  of  the  United  States  army)  says  300 
rebel  surgeons  ought  to  have  been  left  on  the  field  to  care 
for  their  own  wounded.’  ”  In  September,  1863,  the  price 
of  medicines  in  the  Confederate  states  (by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  which  reached  the  country  by  means  of  the 
blockade  runners)  were  as  follows:  Quinine  per  oz.,  $100; 
calomel,  $20;  blue  mass,  $20;  morphine,  $100;  S. 
bismuth,  $100 ;  soda,  $5 ;  borax,  $14 ;  oil  of  bergamot,  per 
lb.,  $100;  indigo,  $35;  blue  stone,  $10.*  Another^case 
of  lack  of  experience  by  Confederate  surgeons  is  reported 
as  follows,  f  At  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania  Court  House,  a 
Federal  corporal,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  thigh, 
just  above  the  knee,  was  captured  by  the  Confederates  and 
taken  to  a  field  hospital.  Two  young  doctors  had  charge 
of  his  case,  and  decided  to  amputate  his  limb  forthwith. 
The  corporal  protested,  saying  he  had  rather  die  than  lose 
his  limb.  The  surgeons  told  him  he  certainly  would  die 
if  it  was  not  amputated,  and  paying  no  further  attention 
to  his  entreaties,  proceeded  to  place  him  in  position  to  cut 
it  off.  One  of  the  guard,  who  chanced  to  overhear  the 
conversation,  then  added  bis  protest,  saying  that  as  the 
hurt  was  only  a  flesh  wound,  he  did  not  believe  it  should 
be  amputated.  He  was  indignantly  ordered  off  by  the 
surgeons,  but  knowing  tbat  a  Confederate  brigadier  lay 
wounded  in  a  tent,  he  went  to  him,  explained  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  asked  him  to  interfere.  This  the  general 
did,  and  ordered  the  young  M.  D.’s  to  defer  the  operation 
until  the  arrival  of  their  chief.  He  came  in  a  short  time, 
and  immediately  decided  that  the  leg  should  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  This  settled  it,  and  the  happy  fellow  thanked  the 
guard  for  interfering  in  his  behalf.  Three  months  after 
that  time  the  corporal  was  exchanged  and  went  to  his 
northern  home  a  well  man,  carrying  with  him  both  his 
legs. 

Several  of  the  well-known  early  blockade  runners  also 

*  Diary  of  a  Bebel  War  Clerk,  by  J.  B.  Jones,  Vol.  2,  p.  56. 

f  Hie  Blue  and  the  Gray,  by  Gerrish,  U.  S.  A.  and  Hutchinson, 
C.  8.  A.,  p.  543. 
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did  duty  at  some  time  in  their  career  as  regularly  com¬ 
missioned  men-of-war  of  the  Confederate  navy.  Among 
these  were  the  Nashville  and  the  British  steamer  Fingal, 
afterwards  the  ram  Atlanta;  also  the  Sumter,  predecessor 
of  the  Alabama,  commanded  when  a  cruiser  by  Captain 
Raphael  Semmes.  The  Nat^vUle  was  a  wooden  side 
wheeler  built  by  William  Collyer  at  New  York  in  1853 ; 
she  measured  1,220  tons  gross,  215  feet  long,  34  feet  beam 
and  her  machinery  consisted  of  a  side  lever  engine  having 
one  86-inch  cylinder,  8  feet  stroke.  This  steamer  was 
considered  at  &at  time  the  fastest  in  coastwise  service  and 
had  made  one  or  more  chartered  trips  on  the  Collins  line 
between  New  York  and  Liverpool  in  1855.  The  Nash¬ 
ville  was  seized  at  Charleston  by  the  Confederate  author¬ 
ities  soon  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  in  1861. 

She  then  remained  idle  until  it  was  decided  that  she 
should  take  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  the  Confederate 
commissioners  to  England  and  France,  on  the  first  stage 
(through  the  blockade)  of  their  journey  to  Europe.  When 
this  intention  was  revoked,  the  Nashville  was  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Robert  B.  Pegram,  C.  S. 
N.,  to  make  what  might  be  called  “a  voyage  of  annoimce- 
ment”  of  a  Confederate  man-of-war  to  Europe. 

Her  armament  consisted  of  only  two  Impounder  brass 
guns.  On  November  19,  1861,  when  nearing  the  English 
Channel,  the  NashviUe  captured  and  burnt  the  ship  Har¬ 
vey  Birch  of  New  York,  William  Nelson  of  Salem  com¬ 
mander,  homeward  bound  from  Havre.  The  nevra  of  this 
event  created  great  excitement  at  the  North.  After  a  stay 
of  some  length  in  England  the  Nashville  returned  to  Beau¬ 
fort,  North  Carolina.  While  she  was  lying  at  Southamp¬ 
ton,  the  United  States  steam  sloop  Tuscarora,  commander 
T.  A.  Craven,  made  every  effort  to  intercept  and  capture 
the  Nashville  upon  her  departure,  resulting  in  a  very  ugly 
feeling  manifested  by  the  British  officials  towards  the 
United  States  naval  officers.  While  a  Confederate  man-of- 
war,  the  Nashville  was  officially  christened  the  Battle- 
snake,  but  is  always  referred  to  under  her  original  name. 
In  1862  she  became  a  blockade  runner  pure  and  simple. 
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and  it  is  believed  again  reverted  to  private  ownership ;  at 
any  rate  in  July,  1862,  in  charge  of  Captain  Baker,  she 
ran  into  Savannah  with  a  very  valuable  cargo  of  amu  and 
ammunition.  Thenceforth  until  her  destruction  the  Nash¬ 
ville  was  strictly  blockaded.  She  ran  into  the  Ogechee 
River  (about  16  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Savan¬ 
nah  River)  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  run  out  to  sea 
when  on  February  27,  1863,  the  TT.  S.  monitor  Montauk 
was  sent  to  attack  Fort  McAllister  under  whose  guns  the 
Nashville  was  lying.  While  attempting  to  get  out  of  range 
Captain  Baker  ran  his  steamer  aground;  she  was  soon 
set  on  fire  and  completely  destroyed  by  the  Monta/uk's  15- 
inch  shells,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Captain  Worden, 
TJ.  S.  N.,  commanding  the  latter.  The  Fingal,  a  British 
iron  propeller  steamer — a  very  curious  looking  craft  in¬ 
deed,  as  is  shown  by  the  illustration  of  her  reproduced 
from  an  old  drawing — ^was  bought  in  September,  1861,  at 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  by  Captain  James  D.  Bulloch,  the 
European  agent  of  the  Confederate  navy.  ^'She  waa  a 
new  ship;  had  made  but  one  or  two  trips  to  the  north  of 
Scotland,  was  in  good  order,  well  found,  and  her  log  gave 
her  speed  as  thirteen  knots  (then  considered  very  fast) 
in  good  steaming  weather.”* 

The  Fingal  took  into  the  Confederacy  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  cargo,  consisting  entirely  of  military  and 
naval  supplies,  ever  assembled  in  a  single  blockade  run¬ 
ner,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  pressing  need  of  them 
made  it  necessary  to  get  her  off  with  quick  despatch,  and 
to  use  every  possible  effort  to  land  her  freight  in  a  port 
having  railroad  communication  through  to  Vii^nia,  be¬ 
cause  the  Confederate  army,  then  covering  Richmond,  was 
very  poorly  armed  and  was  distressingly  deficient  in  all 
field  necessaries. 

This  record-breaking  cargo  consisted  of  10,000  Enfield 
rifles,  1,000,000  baU  cartridges,  2,000,000  percussion  caps, 
3,000  cavalry  sabres,  1,000  short  rifles,  and  cutlass  bay¬ 
onets,  1,000  rounds  of  ammunition  per  rifle,  600  revolvers 

*Tlxe  Secret  Service  of  the  Confederate  States  in  Europe,  by 
Capt.  James  D.  Bulloch,  C.  S.  N.,  Vol.  I,  p.  110. 
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and  ammunition,  a  couple  of  large  rifled  cannon  and  their 
gear,  two  smaller  rifled  guns,  400  barrels  of  cannon  pow¬ 
der,  and  a  lot  of  medical  stores  and  material  for  clothing. 
Through  its  own  “secret  service”  the  United  States  offi¬ 
cials  were  made  fully  aware  of  the  Fingal,  her  valuable 
lading  and  probable  destination  and  every  effort  was  made 
to  capture  the  steamer,  as  will  be  seen  by  quotations  from 
a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  in 
President  Lincoln’s  cabinet,  from  F.  H.  Morse,  the  United 
States  Consul-General  in  London: 

“Consulate  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
“London,  October  11,  1861. 

“Sir:  1  herewith  send  the  flnal  report  of  our  man  at 
Greenock  in  the  case  of  the  steamer  Fingal,  with  a  sketch 
of  her  as  she  appeared  when  she  left  the  port.  If  this 
could  be  photographed  or  copied  and  sent  to  such  vessels 
as  may  be  instructed  to  look  after  her  and  her  cai^,  it 
may  aid  in  her  recognition  and  detection  and  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  her  cargo  getting  into  the  rebel  states.  Her 
cargo  is  no  doubt  far  more  valuable  than  appears  from  the 
invoice  of  ammunition  1  sent  you,  and  consists  of  such 
articles  as  are  now  greatly  needed  by  the  Confederates,  so 
say  their  agents  here. 

“From  the  source  of  information  noticed  in  my  des¬ 
patch  of  Saturday  last,  I  am  informed  that  they  (the  Con¬ 
federates)  have  another  cargo  of  munitions  of  war  nearly 
ready  for  shipment,  and  are  looking  about  for  a  large 
steamer  to  carry  it  out.  I  saw  one  order  for  over 
2,000,000  percussion  caps,  which  were  required  to  be 
shipped  by  the  20th  instant,  at  which  time  they  say  the 
steamer  must  sail  She  will  be  a  larger  vessel  than  the 
Fingal,  and,  my  informant  says,  will  take  out  a  much 
more  valuable  cargo,  in  it  a  large  number  of  rifled'  guns,  of 
which  they  have,  he  says,  40,000  of  different  kinds  now 
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ready  for  shipment,  a  part  of  them  being  the  short  Bruns¬ 
wick  rifle  with  sword  bayonets.  .  .  . 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  sincerely, 

“Your  obedient  servant, 

“F.  H.  Morse,  Consul.”* 

“Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State, 

Washington  City.” 

The  Fingal  passed  through  many  adventures  on  her  first 
voyage  under  Confederate  ownership.  Besides  Captain 
Bulloch,  the  passengers  were  Colonel  Edward  C.  Ander¬ 
son  of  the  C.  S.  army;  Messrs.  Charles  Foster  and - 

Moffatt,  two  residents  of  Charleston  who  desired  to  return 
to  their  homes,  and  Doctor  HoUand,  an  ex-surgeon  of  the 
IT.  S.  army.  For  obvious  reasons  the  ship  was  kept  imder 
the  British  fiag,  which  made  it  necessary  to  employ  a 
captain  holding  a  British  Board  of  Trade  certificate  to 
clear  her  outward,  and  to  ship  the  crew  in  accordance  with 
the  British  laws.  The  second  oflBcer  was  John  Low,  who 
afterwards  made  a  most  honorable  record  in  the  Confed¬ 
erate  navy. 

About  October  8  or  9,  1861,  the  Fingal  sailed  from 
Greenock,  Scotland,  with  instructions  to  call  at  Holyhead, 
where  Bulloch,  Anderson  and  Holland  were  waiting  to 
join  her.  Going  into  Holyhead  on  a  dark  and  stormy 
ni^t,  she  ran  down  and  sank  the  Austrian  brig  Siccardi. 
The  character  of  the  Fingal  would  not  permit  delay  and 
she  was  out  of  the  harbor  before  the  accident  was  ^own 
to  anyone  who  would  have  had  authority  to  stop  her,  Bul¬ 
loch  first  leaving  on  shore  a  letter  for  Fraser,  Trenholm 
and  Co.,  the  Confederate  financial  agents  in  England, 
which  enabled  them  to  trace  the  owners  of  the  Siccardi, 
and  make  proper  compensation  for  the  loss  of  that  vesseL 

On  November  2,  the  Fingal  arrived  at  St.  George,  Ber¬ 
muda,  where  she  found  the  Nashville  in  port  and  received 
from  her  a  pilot,  John  Makin,  for  the  Southern  coast.  She 
had  cleared  for  Nassau,  but  was  headed  from  Bermuda 
for  Savannah;  and  as  this  necessitated  an  understanding 

•  Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  I,  VoL  6,  p.  368. 
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with  the  British  crew,  Bulloch  called  them  aft,  explained 
that  his  true  object  was  to  run  the  blockade,  and  offered 
to  put  into  Nassau  if  any  of  them  objected  to  continuing 
with  the  ship.  They  imanimously  consented  to  go  on  with 
the  voyage,  and  he  then  told  them  that  although  the  Fingal 
still  flew  ^e  British  flag,  he  had  her  bill  of  sale  in  his 
pocket;  that  he  was  empowered  at  any  moment  to  take 
her  from  the  captain  on  behalf  of  the  Confederate  Navy 
Department  and  that  if  they  would  stand  by  him  he  would 
do  this  and  be  ready  tq  flght  any  United  States  blockading 
ship  of  equal  stren^h  that  might  intercept  him. 

Not  a  man  backed  out  and  he  put  them  at  work  to  arm 
the  ship.  Two  4%-inch  rifled  guns  were  hoisted  out  of 
the  hold  and  mounted  into  the  forward  gangway  ports ;  a 
couple  of  boat  howitzers  were  put  in  position  on  the  quar¬ 
terdeck  ;  the  men  were  equipp^  with  rifles  and  revolvers, 
and  a  few  old  men-of-waris  men  among  them  were  set 
to  drilling  their  fellows,  and  the  peaceful  merchantman 
was  thus  metamorphosed  into  a  capable  fighting  ship. 

On  November  12,  the  Fingal  came  upon  the  Georgia 
coast  in  a  dense  fog,  and  while  Bulloch  was  reasonably 
sure  that  he  was  off  Warsaw  Inlet,  pilot  Makin  did  not 
wish  to  run  in  on  any  uncertainty.  He  bore  away  for 
Savaimah  and  made  the  entrance  without  even  catching  a 
glimpse  of  a  blockader.  The  cargo  of  arms  was  sent  to 
the  necessitous  armies,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  Fingal 
should  be  loaded  with  cotton  on  account  of  the  Confederate 
Navy  Department  and  that  Captain  Bulloch  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  take  her  back  to  England. 

On  December  20,  1861,  loaded  to  the  “wash  streak,” 
with  cotton  she  dropped  down  to  Wilmington  Island, 
seekii^  an  opportunity  to  evade  the  blockading  squadron. 
A!  few  days  later,  however,  the  Fingal,  although  accompa¬ 
nied  by  several  Confederate  gunboats  under  Commodore 
Tatnall,  found  the  United  States  fleet  in  such  strong  force 
that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  after  an  interchange  of 
fire.  It  was  too  late  now  to  hope  to  get  the  Fingal  out; 
every  <diannel  was  vigilantly  patrolled  by  the  enemy’s  gun¬ 
boats,  and  a  pilot  sent  out  to  see  if  escape  could  be  effected 
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by  an  out-of-the-way  channel  reported  that  five  men-of-war 
were  watching  for  the  unfortunate  blockade  runner  in  that 
locality.  There  is  no  doubt  that  spies  informed  the  United 
States  naval  officers  of  her  movements.  Just  at  this  time, 
too,  old  hulks  loaded  with  stone  were  sunk  in  the  ap¬ 
proaches  to  Savannah  which  late  in  January,  1862,  com¬ 
pletely  closed  the  port. 

Captain  Bulloch  could  see  no  prospect  of  carrying  the 
Fingal  out  and  so  returned  to  Europe  by  way  of  Wilming¬ 
ton.  Available  no  longer  to  the  Confederacy  as  a  cruiser, 
or  blockade  runner,  the  Fingal  was  converted  into  an  iron¬ 
clad  of  the  familiar  type  (on  the  same  general  plan  as 
the  Virginia,  better  known  under  her  original  name  of 
Merrimach)  followed  in  all  the  Confederate  armored  ships. 
Her  extreme  length  was  204  feet,  beam  41  feet,  draft  of 
water  15  feet  9  inches.  She  was  cut  down  to  the  i^ain 
deck,  which  was  widened  amidships  and  overlaid  with  a 
foot  of  wood  and  iron  plating,  and  upon  this  foundation 
was  laid  the  casemate,  the  sides  and  end  inclining  at  an 
angle  of  thirty  degrees.  A  ram  was  attached  to  the  bow, 
which  was  also  fitted  with  a  spar  to  carry  a  percussion 
torpedo. 

The  battery  consisted  of  two  7-inch  Brooke  guns  on  bow 
and  stem  pivots,  and  two  6-inch  Brooke  rifies  in  broad¬ 
side.  The  larger  guns  were  so  arranged  that  they  could  be 
worked  in  broadside  as  well  as  for  fore-and-aft  fire,  and 
the  ship  could,  therefore,  fi^t  two  7-inch  and  one  6-inch 
piece  on  either  side.* 

The  sloping  sides  and  ends  of  the  casemate  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  four  inches  of  railroad  iron  (the  only  fashion 
in  which  this  valuable  material  could  be  had  in  the  im¬ 
poverished  Confederacy)  set  in  layers  and,  it  was  hoped, 
would  be  impregnable. 

When  completed  she  was  renamed  the  Atlanta  and  on 
June  17,  1863,  under  the  charge  of  Commander  William 
A.  Webb,  C.  S.  N.,  she  sallied  forth  in  Warsaw  Sound  to 
attack  the  Union  fieet  in  an  attempt  to  break  the  block- 

*  History  of  the  Confederate  States  Navy,  by  J.  Thomas  Scharf, 

p.  «41. 
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ade.  Admiral  du  Pont,  commanding  the  blockading  fleet 
off  Charleston,  anticipated  the  Atlanta's  attack  and  had 
sent  the  monitors  Weehawleen  and  Nahant,  commanded  by 
Captain  John  Bodgers,  TJ.  S.  N.,  to  meet  her.  In  fifteen 
minutes  the  Weehawhen,  alone,  with  a  series  of  well 
directed  shots,  smashed  in  the  Atlanta's  armored  sides, 
killing  sixteen  of  her  crew  and  wounding  40  others  and 
causing  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  vessel.  Neither 
the  Weehawken  nor  the  Nahant  received  any  injury.  The 
Atlanta  was  taken  to  Port  Royal,  the  Union  base,  for  re¬ 
pairs  and  reconditioning.  Subsequently  she  did  duty 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  As  previously  mentioned,  the 
well-known  Confederate  cruiser  and  commerce-destroyer 
Sumter  made  one,  possibly  more  trips  as  a  blockade  run¬ 
ner  after  her  career  as  a  regularly  commissioned  man-of- 
war  had  come  to  an  end. 

This  vessel’s  story  is  most  interesting.  She  was  orig¬ 
inally  called  the  Habana*  flying  the  Spanish  flag  and  ply¬ 
ing  between  New  Orleans  and  Havana,  although  built  at 
Philadelphia  by  Neafy  and  Levy  in  1859 ;  a  wooden  pro¬ 
peller  of  some  500  tons  gross.  Admiral  Raphael  Semmes, 
in  his  “Service  Afloat”,  (pp.  93  and  94),  says  of  the 
Sumter,  which  he  so  long  and  successfully  commanded: 
“I  read  it  (a  telegram),  and  found  it  described  a  small 
screw  steamer  of  500  tons’  burden,  sea-going,  with  a  low- 
pressure  engine,  sound,  and  capable  of  being  so  strength¬ 
ened  as  to  be  enabled  to  carry  an  ordinary  battery  of  four 
or  five  guns.  Her  speed  was  reported  to  be  between  nine 
and  ten  knots,  but  unfortunately  she  carried  but  five  days’ 
fuel  .  .  . 

“I  now  took  my  ship  actively  in  hand  .  .  .  preparatory 
to  making  the  necessary  alterations.  .  .  .  The  main  deck 
was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  heavy  beams  to  enable 
it  to  support  the  battery;  a  berth-deck  was  laid  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  crew;  the  engine,  which  was  partly 
above  the  water-line,  was  protected  by  a  system  of  wood 
work  and  iron  bars;  the  ship’s  rig  was  altered  so  as  to 

*Not  to  be*  confused  vrith  another  Spanish  steamer  (at  one 
time  a  slaver  and  Mexican  corsair).  Morgues  de  la  Habana, 
afterwards  the  Confederate  States  cruiser  McRae. 


From  a  photograDh  in  the  collection  of  F.  B.  C.  Bradlee 
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convert  her  into  a  barquentine,  with  square  sails  on  her 
fore  and  main  masts.  .  .  . 

“My  battery  consisted  of  an  8-inch  shell  gun,  to  be  piv- 
otted  amidships,  and  of  four  light  32-pounders  in  broad¬ 
side.” 

After  the  Sumter’s  conversion  into  a  man-of-war,  she 
escaped  to  sea  on  June  30,  1861,  although  she  narrowly 
escaped  capture  by  the  U.  S.  steam  frigate  Brooklyn.  The 
career  of  the  Confederate  ship,  in  the  West  Indies,  off  the 
coast  of  South  America  and  finally  winding  up  at  Gibral¬ 
tar  hut  dealing  destruction  on  every  side  to  the  Northern 
merchantmen,  is  a  part  of  the  strictly  naval  history  of  our 
Civil  War. 

Several  times  she  dodged  imminent  doom  at  the  hands 
of  more  powerful  Federal  men-of-war  only  through  the 
ingenuity  and  skill  of  her  commander. 

The  Sumter  put  into  Gibraltar  early  in  1862,  her  hull 
and  machinery  were  then  in  a  had  condition,  besides  which 
the  United  States  consul  made  it  impossible  for  Captain 
Semmes  to  secure  a  supply  of  coal.  If  this  were  not 
enough,  the  steam  sloop  Tuscarora,  Commander  T.  A. 
Craven,  U.  S.  N.,  was  lying  in  wait  for  her  across  the 
bay  at  the  Spanish  port  of  Algeciras.  All  these  facts  de¬ 
cided  Captain  Semmes,  who  had  full  powers  from  his 
government,  to  sell  the  Sumter  to  a  British  purchaser, 
which  was  accordingly  done  and  the  ship  renamed  the 
Qibraltar.  Before  the  transfer  was  made,  however,  a 
curious  incident  took  place  on  board  of  her  which  outside 
the  Official  Records  never  has  found  place  in  any  histories 
of  the  war.  When  it  was  decided  to  sell  the  Sumter, 
but  before  a  purchaser  was  found.  Captain  Semmes  dis¬ 
charged  most  of  his  crew  while  he  and  his  officers  repaired 
to  England  to  take  charge  of  the  famous  Alabama  then  in 
course  of  construction. 

Midshipman  Andrews,  Master’s  Mate  Hester  and  sev¬ 
eral  men  were  left  in  charge  of  the  Sumter.  Hester,  a 
native  of  Georgia,  had  left  a  British  ship  to  join  the  Con¬ 
federate  cruiser  and  Captain  Semmes  had  given  him  a 
commission,  as  above.  Andrews  detected  Hester,  who  was 
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a  bad  character,  stealing  public  property,  when  the  latter 
shot  him  dead.*  This  event  creat^  quite  a  stir  at  the 
time  and  Hester  was  arrested  by  the  British  authorities, 
but  it  is  thought  was  never  brought  to  trial.  Later  on  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  turned  against  his  own 
people  and  became  a  spy  employed  by  the  United  States 
Secret  Service  to  ferret  out  the  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  secret  order  which  flourished  in  the  Southern  states 
for  several  years  after  the  close  of  the  war.f 

Immediately  after  her  transfer  to  British  registry  the 
Oibraltar  was  taken  to  England,  and  there  fitted  out  as 
a  blockade  runner.  Her  first  voyage  in  this  role  was  to 
Charleston,  into  which  port  she  slipped  in  July,  1863, 
with  a  valuable  cargo  of  munitions  of  war,  including 
heavy  guns  for  the  city’s  defences.  While  waiting  for  her 
return  freight  of  cotton  the  Oxbraltar-Sumter  was  char¬ 
tered  to  convey  Confederate  troops  and  supplies  to  Cum¬ 
mings  Point  on  Morris  Island,  one  of  the  outer  defences 
of  Charleston,  in  the  lower  harbor,  and  owing  to  a  mis¬ 
understanding  was  fired  upon  and  sunk  by  the  Southern 
batteries  at  old  Fort  Moultrie,  August  31,  1863.  It  was 
a  narrow  escape  from  wholesale  slaughter  by  their  own 
friends.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  troops  on  board 
(Major  Motte  A.  Pringle,  assistant  quartermaster),  find¬ 
ing  that  the  falling  tide  prevented  him  from  using  a  short 
cut  up  the  harbor,  had  proceeded  by  the  ship  channel, 
rather  than  leave  the  Sumter  where  she  could  be  seen  at 
daylight  and  fired  upon  by  the  Federals. 

As  the  steamer  was  making  silently  for  the  buoy  near 
Fort  Sumter,  the  officer  of  the  day  at  Fort  Moultrie, 
Lieutenant  E.  Mitchell  Whaley,  spied  a  dim,  dark  object 
below  Fort  Sumter.  Anticipating  an  attack,  the  long  roll 
was  sounded  and  the  sleeping  garrison  sprang  to  their 
arms.  There  was  a  wait  until  the  boat  was  within  800 
yards  when  fire  was  opened  on  her;  cries  of  alarm  and 
shouts  of  “for  God’s  sake,  don’t  shoot!  we’re  friends!” 

*  Official  Naval  Becordg  of  the  Civil  War,  Vol.  I,  Series  I, 
p.  509. 

f  A  Chautauqxia  Boy  in  ’61  and  Afterwards,  by  David  B. 
Parker,  p.  173. 
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rose  from  the  Sumter’s  crowded  decks.  Signals  were  at¬ 
tempted,  the  whistle  blown,  etc.,  bnt  shot  came  crashing 
through  her  hull,  wounding  several  men.  The  helmsman 
deserted  the  wheel,  and  with  no  hand  guiding  it  the 
steamer  headed  for  a  sandpit,  where  she  ran  aground  and 
partially  sank. 

The  soldiers,  dropping  their  guns  and  equipments, 
jumped  into  the  water;  some  waded  ashore,  others  swam, 
and  luckily  Fort  Moultrie  soon  stopped  firing.  This  acci¬ 
dent  demonstrated  the  alert  watch  the  Confederates  kept 
on  the  channel  of  Charleston  harbor,  and  was  due  to  the 
want  of  a  proper  system  of  night  signals  for  use  between 
the  steamers  employed  by  the  Confederate  authorities  for 
moving  troops  to  the  harbor  forts  and  the  batteries  guard¬ 
ing  the  channel.  While  blockade  runners  had  a  regular 
code  of  signals  for  insuring  their  safety  while  they  ran 
past  the  forts,  the  army  transports  had  none.  Indeed, 
system  was  not  one  of  the  strong  points  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  military  organization.  As  Mr.  James  Ford  Rhodes 
so  truly  remarks  in  his  “History  of  the  United  States”; 
“A  system  of  administration  by  trained  officials  was  want¬ 
ing  to  handle  the  enormous  amount  of  business  brought 
on  by  the  war;  and  in  the  ingenuity  requisite  to  devise 
such  a  system  the  South  was  far  inferior  to  the  North.”* 

The  sinking  of  the  Sumter  did  not  end  this  vessel’s 
most  interesting  career.  After  lying  several  weeks  near 
Fort  Sumter,  she  was  raised,  repaired,  and  laden  with  the 
usual  valuable  cargo  of  cotton,  ran  the  blockade  out  of 
the  harbor.  She  ended  her  days  in  the  North  Sea  as  a 
cargo  carrier,  foundering  in  a  gale. 

The  importance  of  blockade  running  may  be  measured 
by  the  statement  in  Rhodes’  “History  of  the  United  States” 
that  during  the  years  1862-63-64,  402,000  bales  of  cotton 
were  shipped  through  to  Great  Britain  and  139,000  bales 
to  the  Continent.f  Besides  this  estimate  it  is  well  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  following  table  of  cotton  exports  from  Charles- 


*  Rhodes  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  V,  p.  380. 
t  Rhodes  History  of  the  United  States,  VoL  V,  p.  409. 
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ton  during  the  period  1861-63  issued  by  W.  F.  Colcock, 
Collector:* 


Period 

Vessels 

cleared 

Number 
of  bales 

Value 

July  1  to  Sept.  30,  1861.. 

-  5 

140 

$  6,657 

Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1861.. 

....  11 

4,675 

534,902 

Jan.  1  to  Mar.  30,  1862.. 

....  28 

2,195 

97,021 

Apr.  1  to  Jime  30,  1862 . , 

....  41 

1,345 

59,007 

July  1  to  Sept.  30,  1862 . . 

....  7 

4,101 

10,220 

223,511 

Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1862.. 

....  13 

954,009 

Jan.  1  to  Mar.  30,  1863.. 

....  25 

9,374 

1,179369 

130 

32,050 

$3,054,476 

In  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Rhodes  is  included  cotton 
exported  by  way  of  Matamoras  (the  nearest  Mexican  port 
across  the  Texas  boundary  line),  but  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  latter  did  not  amount  to  5  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
Mr.  Rhodes  was  at  great  pains  to  secure  accurate  returns 
and  the  above  totals  are  as  nearly  correct  as  any  Con¬ 
federate  statistics  can  be. 

Until  the  very  last  part  of  the  war,  when  the  blockade 
outside  Charleston  and  Wilmington  became  almost  im¬ 
passable,  the  traffic  to  Matamoras  and  the  Brazos  River 
in  Texas,  owing  to  shallow  water  near  the  coast,  dangerous 
bars,  etc.,  was  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  small  schoon¬ 
ers.  A  typical  vessel  of  this  class  was  the  centre-board 
(which  when  pulled  up  enabled  the  craft  to  navigate  very 
shallow  water)  schooner  Roh  Boy,  originally  under  Ameri¬ 
can  registry  but  transferred  to  the  British  flag  for  “busi¬ 
ness  reasons.”  She  measured  78  feet  in  length,  22^^ 
feet  beam,  and  6  feet  depth  of  hold-f  Naturally  the  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  of  such  a  vessel  was  small  as  compared  with 
the  steamers,  but  the  Roh  Roy  and  others  of  her  class  often 
made  successful  voyages,  earning  large  profits  for  their 
owners. 

The  Confederate  authorities  appreciated  the  tremen¬ 
dous  importance  to  their  army  arising  from  this  traffic. 
At  first  they  arranged  with  private  blockade  runners  to 
bring  in  the  much-needed  supplies,  but  when  in  a  short 

*  OfBcial  Records  of  the  Ciril  War,  Series  IV,  Vol,  2,  p.  562. 

t  Adventures  of  a  Blockade  Runner,  by  William  Watson. 
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time  the  freightage  of  a  500-toii  steamer  rose  to  $1,500,000 
in  Confederate  money,  they  were  forced  to  devise  other 
means. 

As  will  he  seen  further  on  the  Confederate  government 
were  the  proprietors  of  several  steamers,  besides  a  partial 
ownership  in  the  Hehe  and  Yenus  as  co-partners  with 
Collie  and  Co.  of  Glasgow. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  is  believed,  also,  to  have 
been  interested  in  various  blockade  runners. 

The  French  partner  in  the  Charleston  firm  of  Fraser 
and  Co.  (the  principal  partner  was  Hon.  George  A.  Tren- 
holm  who  in  1864  succeeded  Mr.  Memminger  as  Confed¬ 
erate  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  was  eager  to  have  a 
French  vessel  in  the  blockade  running  ^^trade”  and  a 
steamer  was  set  aside  for  the  purpose.  To  make  her  legally 
French,  a  French  captain  and  crew  was  necessary  and 
although  very  high  wages  were  offered  to  secure  them  they 
were  not  to  Im  had ;  but  enough  officers  and  sailors  for  such 
craft  could  always  be  engaged  in  LiverpooL*  By  1862 
the  South  began  to  feel  severely  the  pinch  of  hard  times 
and  losses  caused  by  the  war ;  this  contrasted  glaringly  with 
the  flaunting  extravagance  of  men  engaged  in  blockade 
running  when  they  took  their  ease  and  indulged  in  the 
material  delights  of  Bichmond  and  other  large  cities,  re¬ 
sulting  in  much  severe  criticism  in  the  press  and  other¬ 
wise.  It  was  also  felt  that  although  the  business  helped 
feed  and  arm  the  armies,  it  took  what  little  specie  there 
was  left  out  of  the  country,  and  so  contributed  to  depreci¬ 
ate  the  Confederate  currency. 

Colonel  Freemantle  of  the  British  army,  a  Southern 
sympathizer,  in  his  “Three  Months  in  ^e  Southern 
States,”  wrote  that  the  traffic  was  looked  upon  in  Charles¬ 
ton  as  a  regular  gambling  speculation  and  that  many  fair- 
minded  persons  feeling  that  it  was  demoralizing  to  the 
country  thought  it  should  be  stopped.  The  profits  arising 
from  blockade  running  were  enormous;  the  Anglo-Con¬ 
federate  Trading  Co.,  organized  especially  for  the  bosi- 

*  History  of  the  United  States,  by  James  Ford  Rhodes,  Vol.  V, 
pp.  397-39S. 
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ness,  paid  in  1864  two  dividends  of  $1,000  and  $1,500, 
respectively,  in  Confederate  notes;  the  shares  were  of  the 
par  value  of  $100  each  in  the  same  currency.  During  the 
same  year  the  Palmetto  Importing  and  Exporting  Co.  of 
South  Carolina  paid  a  dividend  of  $2,000  in  currency.* 

As  the  war  progressed  the  feeling  in  the  Confederacy 
against  the  blockade  runners  became  stronger  and*  was  re¬ 
flected  by  an  act  passed  by  Congress  at  Richmond,  Febru¬ 
ary  6,  1864,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  luxuri^.  An¬ 
other  act  was  passed  on  the  same  day,  stopping  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  cotton,  tobacco,  naval  stores,  sugar,  molasses 
and  rice,  ^'except  under  such  uniform  regulations  as  shall 
be  made  by  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States.”f 

Under  an  executive  order,  also,  the  government,  acting 
on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  Allies  did  during  the 
World  War,  exacted  from  every  blockade  runner  the  use 
of  one  half  the  vessel’s  freight  capacity  outward  and  in¬ 
ward,  paying  in  coin  five  pence  sterling  per  pound  freight 
on  cotton  and  tobacco  outward,  and  £25  per  ton  on  the 
inward  cargo  payable  in  cotton  at  ten  pence  per  pound. 
The  government  further  required  that  at  least  one  half 
of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  owner’s  part  of  the  cargo  should 
either  be  invested  in  goods  to  be  shipped  to  the  Confed¬ 
eracy  or  else  paid  in  coin  to  its  proper  agent.  Owners 
were  to  be  reimbursed  with  cotton  at  ten  pence  per  pound 
delivered  to  him  at  the  shipping  port  in  ^e  Confederacy. 
NaturaUy  these  laws  did  not  please  the  owners  of  block¬ 
ade-running  craft  and  for  a  short  time  there  was  a  falling 
off  in  the  traffic,  but  soon  under  the  pressure  of  hard 
necessity  these  regulations,  like  many  others  in  force  in 
the  South,  were  but  very  slightly  enforced ;  in  remote  parts 
of  the  Confederacy  not  at  all,  so  that  the  “trade”  soon 
picked  up. 

The  whole  subject  of  blockade  running  was  one  filled 
with  serious  possibilities  for  the  Confederate  administra¬ 
tion.  Gh«at  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  President 
Davis  to  rescind  the  objectionable  executive  order.  The 

*Charle*ton  Mercury,  November  16th,  1864. 

t  Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Vol.  in.  Series  4,  p.  78. 
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latter’s  views  upon  the  question  were  brought  out  in  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Mr.  Davis  to  Mr.  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  a  promi¬ 
nent  Georgia  politician:* 

“  .  .  .  While  I  am  unwilling  even  to  seem  disobliging 
to  those  who  have  a  common  purpose  with  the  Confederate 
Government,  I  am  compelled  by  its  present  necessities  to 
use  full  authority  vested  in  me  by  Congress  in  this  matter. 
...  As  soon  as  Congress  had  empowered  the  executive 
to  control  this  trade,  so  as  to  use  our  staples  with  the 
greatest  efficiency  and  secure  our  government  against  the 
monopoly  and  exactions  of  blockade  runners,  these  latter 
attempted  to  interpose  the  State  authorities  between  them¬ 
selves  and  the  General  Government,  and  thus  evade  the 
regulations.  .  .  . 

“Many  persons,  not  aware  of  the  objects  for  which  It 
was  to  be  used,  sanctioned  with  their  approval  the  bill 
which  authorized  States  to  charter  ships,  etc.,  which  I 
was  compelled  to  veto,  as  it  would  have  rendered  unattain¬ 
able  the  objects  of  previous  legislation  by  enabling  own¬ 
ers  to  place  every  ship  in  the  trade  under  such  control  as 
to  deprive  the  Confederate  Gk)vemment  of  their  use  and 
of  the  best  means  of  obtaining  the  sinews  of  war.  An 
amendment  was  passed  during  the  last  hours  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  authorizing  the  exemption  from  the  regulations  of 
vessels  already  chartered  by  States. 

“I  could  not  approve  this.  ...  I  was  informed  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  such  charters  to  such 
an  extent  that  would  have  deprived  the  Confederate  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  benefits  it  had  just  b^un  to  realize  from 
the  policy  of  the  law  in  regard  to  foreign  commerce.  The 
ships  owned  by  the  various  Sovereign  States  are  exempted 
from  the  regulation,  and  the  State  authorities  are  not 
prevented  from  chartering  one-half  of  every  vessel,  one- 
half  only  being  claimed  for  the  service  of  the  General 
Government.  ...  To  allow  them  to  absorb  the  entire 
tonnage  of  vessels  under  charters  made  with  them  by 
parties  seeking  to  evade  the  law,  would  probably  produce 
embarrassing  results,  which  in  the  present  urgent  necessi¬ 
ties  of  our  country  I  cannot  consent  to  encounter. 

*OflBcial  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  IV,  Vol.  8,  pp. 
552-53. 
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“I  believe  that  a  full  consideration  of  the  question,  and 
of  the  stringent  wants  of  the  Confederate  (Jovemment, 
charged  as  it  is  with  the  armament  and  equipment  of  large 
armies,  and  the  solution  of  the  financial  difficulties  which 
do  not  embarrass  the  States,  will  satisfy  you  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  my  present  action.  .  . 

It  was  well  known  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  Confederate  army  which  passed  through 
the  ever-tightening  cordon  of  the  Union  fleet  were  bought 
from  Northern  merchants,  the  latter  knowing  full  well  the 
ultimate  destination  of  their  goods.  Augustus  Buell  (af¬ 
terwards  a  distinguished  civil  engineer),  author  of  “The 
Cannoneer;  Recollections  of  Service  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,”*  was  detached  as  confidential  clerk  at  head¬ 
quarters  during  the  winter  of  1863-64  and  copied  a  secret 
report  of  the  Confederate  secretary  of  war  to  their  Con¬ 
gress,  which  had  been  abstracted  or  bought  by  a  Union 
spy  from  the  Richmond  printing  office  where  the  work  was 
done.  This  showed  the  supplies  available  for  the  Southern 
army  in  the  spring  of  1863,  giving  estimates  of  the  meat, 
flour,  commeal,  etc.,  then  in  the  Confederacy,  t<^ther 
with  an  estimate  based  on  previous  averages  as  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  it  was  safe  to  depend  on  the  blockade  run¬ 
ners  for  additional  supplies.  Among  other  things,  this 
circular  referred  to  barreled  beef  and  pork  shipped  from 
New  Yorlc,  Boston  and  other  Northern  ports,  on  board 
English  vessels,  ostensibly  for  Liverpool,  but  actually  taken 
to  Bermuda  and  Nassau,  and  thence  reshipped  in  block¬ 
ade  runners  for  Wilmington,  Mobile  and  other  points  in 
the  South. 

There  was  one  amusing  clause  in  the  report  complain¬ 
ing  that  some  of  the  meat,  particularly,  the  beef,  was  dam¬ 
aged,  and  suggesting  that  the  barrels  “bore  marks  of  previ¬ 
ous  condemnation  by  the  inspecting  officers  of  the  E^eral 
navy.”  It  was  recommended  that  the  Confederacy  ought 
to  have  inspectors  at  Northern  ports  ^New  York,  Boston 
and  Philadelphia)  whence  this  meat  was  shipped,  as  it 
appeared  that  the  inspectors  they  did  have  at  Bermuda 
and  Nassau  seemed  to  be  inefficient! 
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Emeline  J.  Newton  of  Worcester  represents  that  Lucy 
A.  Burnett  died  5  December,  1896,  leaving  no  husband 
and  Emeline  J.  Newton,  Marshall  S.  Burnett,  Austin  C. 
Burnett  and  Francis  E.  Burnett,  brothers  and  sisters,  she 
petitions  for  administration,  being  a  sister,  and  the  only 
person  interested  who  resides  in  the  Commonwealth  is 
Austin  C.  Burnett.  19  January,  1897.  Worcester  Pro¬ 
bate  Records,  2nd  Series,  No.  20839. 

336.  Waeeen  [Websteb]  Burnett,  bom  18  July, 
1800,  married  before  1837,  Nancy  Edwards  of  Boston, 
whose  parents  are  unknown. 

He  was  a  provision  dealer  living  in  Boston  or  Dedham 
and  died,  a  widower,  in  the  latter  town  6  May,  1872,  aged 
72:3:17,  “son  of  Warren  and  Emeline,”  sic.  It  is  not 
known  when  his  wife  died. 

Children,  bom  in  Boston. 

527.  Edwin  L.,  born  about  1837 ;  died  1  Oct.,  1871,  at  West  Rox- 

bury.  Mass. 

528.  Wabben  Webstkb,  bom  about  1846;  died  1870,  at  Melrose, 

Mass. 

Jt  is  possible  there  were  other  children. 

337.  Dorothy  (Dolly)  Burnett,  bom  26  March, 
1802,  married  11  June,  1827,  at  Oxford,  Eurotas  (name 
changed  to  Frederick  S.),  bora  3  August,  1794,  at  "V^ate- 
ly.  Mass.,  son  of  Moses  and  Abigail  (Crafts)  Graves  of 
Wbately. 

They  lived  in  Worcester  and  he  died  there  9  September, 
1847,  and  she  died  there  17  October,  1855. 

Children,  bora  in  Worcester — Graves  : 

Walteb  Dwioht,  bom  26  May,  1828;  married  Orrille  I. 
Bridges  of  Warren. 

Caboune  E.,  born  14  Mar.,  1831,  died  22  Feb.,  1849. 

I  Mabt  B.,  bora  Apr.,  1834 ;  died  13  Dec.,  1866. 

(267) 
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338.  Calvin  A.  Burnett,  born  29  Jan.,  1804,  married 
29  June,  1830,  at  Hardwick,  Mass.,  Harriet,  bom  about 
1805,  at  Hardwick,  daughter  of  Simeon  and  Priscilla 
Knowles  of  that  town.  They  lived  in  Leicester,  Mass., 
where  he  died  8  May,  1858,  aged  54:3:0,  (State  Vital 
Records),  and  she  died  20  April,  1865,  aged  60.  Harriet 
Buraap  (sic)  widow,  administratrix  of  Calvin  A.  Burnap, 
late  of  Leicester,  prays  that  administration  be  granted. 
25  June,  1858.  Worcester  Probate  Records,  Ho.  9185. 

Edward  Knowles  of  Leicester  is  an  applicant  for  ad¬ 
ministration  on  the  estate  of  Harriet  K.  Bumatt  late  of 
Leicester,  and  represents  that  she  died  20  April  1865, 
leaving  only  next  of  kin,  Calvin  of  age  6  June  1865,  the 
petitioner  being  a  brother  of  said  deceased.  Ibid,  Ko. 
9190. 

Lyman  D.  Thurston  of  Leicester,  represents  that  Calvin 

A.  Burnett  died  8  May  1858,  (sic)  leaving  a  widow  and 
Calvin  Burnett  of  Leicester  a  son,  since  deceased,  the 
petitioner  being  the  only  person  interested,  and  prays  for 
administration.  18  September  1894.  Ibid,  2n(L  ^ries. 
No.  17261. 

Children,  bom  in  Leicester. 

529.  Calvin  A.,  born  19  Nov.,  1834 ;  died  17  Oct.,  1843,  se.  6  mos., 

at  Leicester. 

530.  Adixjne,  bom  3  Nov.,  1836 ;  died  20  Sept.,  1837,  ae.  11  mos., 

at  Leicester. 

531.  Lutheb  P.,  bom  1843 ;  died  1843. 

532.  Calvin  A.,  bom  1844;  died  20  Nov.,  1892,  unmarried. 

L.  D.  Thurston  represents  that  Calvin  Burnett  of  Lei¬ 
cester,  died  20  November  1892,  leaving  no  widow,  Albert 

B.  Whipple  of  Worcester,  Mrs.  Susan  A.  Conant  of  Lei¬ 
cester,  Charles  A.  Bartlett  of  Worcester,  Mrs.  Emeline 
Newton  of  Worcester,  Austin  Burnett  of  Dudley,  M.  K. 
Whipple  of  Warren,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Richardson  of  Lei¬ 
cester,  Mrs.  Maria  M.  Brown  of  Tracy,  Minn,,  all  cous¬ 
ins.  28  November  1892. 

The  will  of  Calvin  A.  Burnap: — to  Mrs.  Maria  M. 
Brown,  wife  of  Rev.  S.  O.  Brown  of  Tracy,  Lyon  Co.,  Wis. 
(sic),  to  Mrs.  Susan  A.,  wife  of  A.  S.  Conant  of  Leicester, 
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to  Emeline,  wife  of  Harvey  H.  Newton  of  Worcester,  resi¬ 
due  to  Lyman  D.  Thurston  of  Leicester,  he  executor.  28 
July  1887. 

Witnesses: — Parkman  T.  Denny 
J.  Clarence  Watson 
G.  0.  Denny 

Also  an  earlier  will  which  has  in  addition  Hattie  M. 
Browne  and  Mary  A.  Browne,  children  of  Maria  M. 
Browne,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Trask  of  Leicester,  Charles  B. 
Browne  Jr.,  son  of  Charles  B.  Browne,  Mrs.  Mary  W., 
wife  of  P.  M.  Freeman  of  Leicester.  13  November  1876. 

The  relationships  of  the  above  persons  are  as  follows : — 
In  the  will  of  Luther  Burnett’s  second  wife,  (No.  334) 
Hannah  G.  Whipple  is  the  sister  of  that  wife  and  mother 
of  Rebecca  B.  'V'^ipple ;  T.  Edward,  Emerson  C.,  Geoi^ 
S.,  and  Joshua  J.  Whipple  are  nephews  and  neices  of 
Rebecca  (Brimmer)  Burnett.  Albert  B.  and  M.  K.  Whip¬ 
ple  are  cousins  of  Calvin  A.  Burnett  (No.  338).  Susan 
A.  Conant  in  the  will  of  Calvin  A.  Burnett  is  a  cousin, 
as  is  also  Emeline  Newton,  likewise  Maria  M.  Browne 
and  Hattie  M.  and  Charles  B.  Browne  are  children  of 
Maria  M.  Browne.  Sarah  A.  Richardson  is  the  wife  prob¬ 
ably  of  Dr.  William  T.  Richardson  of  Leicester  and  a 
cousin  of  Rebecca  (Brimmer)  Burnett;  William  P.  Rich¬ 
ardson  is  a  nephew  of  Rebecca  (Brimmer)  Burnett.  The 
other  relationships  are  not  so  dear. 

340.  Maby  Bubnett,  bom  21  November  1807, 
married  14  April  1831,  at  Worcester,  Jonas,  bom  10 
April  1805,  son  of  Jonas  and  Thankful  (Fay)  Bartlett 
of  Northborough.  They  lived  at  Worcester  where  she 
died  21  January  1858,  and  he  died  28  August  1877. 

Children : — ^Babtlett. 

Chablbs  Augubtits,  bom  28  July,  1838;  married  8  Sept., 
1864,  Ella  Maria  Holmes  in  Baltimore. 

Albbt  Fbarkur,  bom  4  Sept.,  1833. 

341.  Emeline  Bubnett,  bom  22  December  1809, 
died  3  March  1885,  at  Worcester,  unmarried. 

Charles  C.  Burnett  of  Springfield,  represents  that 
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iElmeline  Buroett  of  Worcester  died  3  March  1885,  leav¬ 
ing  Charles  C.  Burnett  of  Springfield,  a  brother,  (erased 
Charles  A.  Bartlett,  nephew,  Lucy  A.  Burnette  neice) 
only  brother  and  he  prays  for  administration.  7  March 
1885.  The  only  parties  interested  are  Elizabeth  Flagg, 
Lucy  A.  Burnette,  Emeline  J.  Burnette,  Walter  D. 
Graves*  Dolly  C.  Wilson  and  Charles  A.  Bartlett.  Wor- 
cester  Probate  Records,  2nd.  Series,  No.  4143. 

342.  Chabues  Chaitouse  Buenett,  bom  16  October 
1814,  married  10  May  1842,  probably  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Maria  M.,  bom  13  May  1814,  at  Springfield, 
dau^ter  of  Abner  Cooley  of  Springfield. 

He  was  a  classical  scholar  and  lived  in  Suffield,  Conn., 
Middleborough  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  in  Springfield 
in  1885.  The  dates  of  their  deaths  have  not  been  found. 

Children; — bom  in  Suffield,  Worcester  and  Middle- 
boron^ 

533.  Chailbs  J.,  bom  14  Feb.,  1843,  SuiBeld. 

634.  WnxiAM  £.,  bom  1847,  Suffield  probably,  died  1847. 

535.  Nblla  M.,  bom  5  May,  1850,  Worcester. 

536.  Mabtha  E.,  bom  about  1856,  Middleborough. 

537.  Mabt  E.,  bom  26  July,  1859,  Middleborough. 

538.  JOH>  C.,  bom  12  Jan.,  1862,  Middleborough;  died  9  Dec., 

1864,  Springfield. 

343.  Mshitabee  Btjeitap,  bom  8  October  1781,  mar¬ 
ried  12  November  1808,  at  Sutton,  Mass.,  Mark,  bom  11 
March  1781,  at  Sutton,  son  of  Mark  and  Priscilla  [(Baker) 
Batchelder. 

He  was  a  farmer  and  lived  at  Sutton  and  Grafton, 
where  he  died  4  December  1847,  and  his  wife  died  6  June 
1865.  His  will,  which  was  proved  in  Worcester  13  De¬ 
cember  1847,  mentions  his  wife  and  children. 
Children: — ^bom  in  Sutton,  Batoheldee. 

AnxiBA  WnfAif,  bom  9  Aug.,  1809;  married  27  Nov.,  1834, 
Lewis  Kimball  Bacon  of  Brookfield.  She  died  29  Jan., 
1887. 

Luciuda,  bora  24  Nov.,  1810;  married  12  Nov.,  1834,  Lib- 
beus  Fay  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  of  Westborough,  Mass. 
She  died  21  Dec.,  1885. 
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LVCT,  born  8  June,  1812;  married  21  Sept.,  1837,  Deacon 
Austin  Chase  of  Paris,  Me. 

Ctbub,  bom  29  Dec.,  1813;  married  18  Apr.,  1856,  Harriet 
A.  Smith,  and  lired  in  Illinois. 

SAi.i(oit,  bom  20  Sept.,  1815 ;  died  17  Sept.,  1839,  unmarried. 
Mehetabuc  Waitc,  bom  24  July,  1817;  married  3  May, 
1843,  George  Tucker.  She  died  15  May,  1868,  8.  P. 

Hobace,  born  8  July,  1819;  married  6  Oct.,  1846,  Sophronia 
W.  HalL 

'  Mabt  Bttbnaf,  bom  17  Sept.,  1821;  married  23  Feb.,  1843, 
Alexander  Edwards  of  Paris,  Me. 

Mask  Jcdbon,  bom  29  Aug.,  1825;  married  18  Apr.,  1850, 

^  Sarah  Hall  King  and  secondly  Lucy  Batchellor  Day. 

344.  Olive  (Polly)  Bubnap,  bom  6  November  1783, 
married  7  December  1806,  Webster  Cole  of  Alstead,  N.  H. 
They  lived  in  Alstead  for  a  time,  but  before  1808  re¬ 
moved  to  Fitchburg  and  by  1812  were  in  Leominster  and 
in  1814  in  Millbury,  while  finally  in  1817  they  had  re¬ 
turned  to  Sutton  where  they  had  been  married.  These 
facts  are  learned  from  the  births  of  their  children,  as  he 
does  not  appear  in  the  Cole  Genealogy,  nor  have  his 
parents’  names  and  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  been 
found.  His  wife’s  death  is  not  recorded  in  Sutton. 

Children : — Cole. 

Mabt  Bubnaf,  bom  31  Aug.,  1806,  at  Alstead;  married 
probably  26  June,  1828,  Charles  Monroe,  at  Millbury, 
Mass. 

Auebt,  bom  27  May,  1808,  at  Fitchburg;  married  (In-' 

^  tention)  19  Mar.,  1835,  at  Millbury,  Sophia  Barnes. 

'■  Lattba,  bom  19  Not.,  1810,  at  Fitchburg;  married  (inten¬ 
tion)  25  Jan.,  1833,  Charles  Tyler. 

!  Lborabd,  born  19  Sept.,  1812,  at  Leomins^;  married  (in¬ 
tention)  17  Aug.,  1836,  at  Millbury,  Maiy  Harris  of 
Lunenburg,  Mass. 

Narct  Towre,  bom  5  Dec.,  1814,  Millbury;  married  22 
May,  1838,  at  Millbury,  Lucius  Barnes  of  Hardwick, 
Mass. 

WnxiAM  Eddt,  bom  27  May,  1817,  at  Sutton;  married  24 
Not.,  1842,  at  Sutton,  Susan  Henry  of  Fitchburg. 

345.  Timothy  F.  Bubnap,  born  10  June  1786,  mar¬ 
ried  14  April  1815,  at  Sutton,  Dolly,  bora  12  May  1787, 
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at  Sutton,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Lucretia  (Ward)  Har- 
bach  of  that  place. 

He  lived  in  Sutton  and  represented  the  town  in  the 
Le^slature.  He  carried  on  a  farm  and  died  in  Sutton 
17  April  1858,  aged  71: 10;  7,  while  his  wife  died  there 
28  June  1874,  aged  87:1:15. 

Dolly  H.  Bumap  of  Sutton  represented  that  Timothy 
Bumap  of  Sutton  died  17  April  1858  and  that  the  peti¬ 
tioner  was  the  widow  of  the  deceased  who  left  no  child 
and  she  prays  that  administration  be  granted.  26  April 
1858. 

In  an  account  Elijah  Bumap  (!N^o.  353)  is  mentioned, 
also  James,  Bethiah,  John,  l«wis,  Elijah  and  Abijah 
Bumap,  (brothers  and  sisters). 

Appc^  of  J.  W.  Fletcher,  guardian  of  Polly  Cole, 
(Ho.  344)  the  only  party  interested.  19  January  1870. 
Worcester  Probate  B^rds,  Ho.  9176. 

Ho  children  are  recorded. 

346.  John  Bu&nap,  bom  30  June  1788,  married 
21  May  1821,  at  Millbury,  Abigail,  who  seems  to  be  the 
one  bom  about  1794,  at  Worcester,  dau^ter  of  Ezekiel 
and  Hepzibah  (Child)  Smith  of  that  place. 

She  died  17  March  1859,  aged  64:5:17,  at  Sutton, 
where  they  lived,  and  he  died  there  1  or  2  Febraaiy 
1864,  aged  75:7:3,  having  been  Selectman  and  Bepre- 
sentative  of  the  town  for  three  years. 

John  S.  Bumap  of  Sutton  represents  that  John  Bumap 
of  Sutton  died  1  Fehraary  1864,  leaving  as  heirs  John 
S.  Bumap  a  son,  Mary  F.  Bumap  a  dau^ter,  and  Eliza 
Jane  HaU  a  dau^ter,  wife  of  Otis  Hall  of  Sutton,  and 
prays  that  administration  he  granted.  11  February  1864. 
Worcester  Probate  Beoords,  Ho.  9160. 

Children: — ^bom  in  Sutton. 

639.  Johh  SifiTB,  born  3  or  8  June,  1824;  died  9  Au^fust,  1895, 

at  Jefferson  (Holden),  Mass. 

640.  Eliza  Jabk,  bom  3  May,  1827;  died  3  Dec.,  1905,  at  Sub- 

ton  probably. 

541.  Mast  Fidkua,  bora  27  Aug.,  1830;  died  30  Aug.,  1915,  at 
Sutton  probably. 
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347.  Bethiah  Bubnap,  born  18  May  1790,  lived  in 
Sutton,  where  she  died  unmarried  28  May  1864. 

Horrace  Batchellor  of  Grafton  represents  that  she,  being 
single,  of  Sutton,  died  28  May  1864,  intestate,  next  of 
kin  James  Bumap  of  Sutton,  Cyrus  Bumap  of  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  Mehitable  Batchelor  of  Grafton,  Polly  Cole 
of  Millbuiy,  brothers  and  sisters,  also  Elijah  Burnap  of 
Sutton,  brother,  and  children  of  Abijah  Bumap  of  Pax¬ 
ton  and  of  John  Burnap  ^  Sutton,  deceased  brothers. 
The  petitioner  is  a  nephew  and  prays  that  administration 
be  granted.  7  June  1862. 

The  inventory  contains  a  note  of  James  Burnap  and 
one  of  Elijah  Bumap.  Final  account  was  rendered  6 
June  1865,  heirs : — Cyras  Bumap  of  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y., 
James  Bumap  of  Sutton,  Elijah  Bumap  of  Sutton,  Polly 
Cole  (J.  W.  Fletcher  guardian,  of  Leominster),  BEorace 
Batchellor  of  Farmersville  (Grafton)  administrator  of 
Mehitable  Bumap,  John  S.  Bumap  of  Sutton,  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Hall,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Stockwell,  Willard  Bumap  of  Forest 
City,  Iowa,  and  Mrs.  Celinda  Clow  of  Newbury,  Iowa. 

Worcester  Probate  Hecords,  No.  9145. 

348.  Ctbus  Bubnap,  bom  27  January  1792,  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Harris  Scythe  Works  in  1812,  leaving  there 
the  year  he  was  married  and  settling  on  the  farm  where 
Bumap  Jordan  later  lived. 

He  married  in  November  1820  at  Pine  Plains,  Duchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  Eunice,  bom  12  May  1791,  daughter  of 
John  Harris  and  Mary  (Gamble)  Butler  of  that  place  in 
1820,  but  originally  of  Derby,  Conn. 

She  died  21  Oct  1821,  and  he  married  again  Elizabeth 
Benner,  whose  parents  and  date  of  birth  are  not  known. 
She  died  1  September  1872,  and  he  died  in  Pine  Plains, 
where  he  had  been  living,  4  March  1876,  aged  84. 

Child: — ^by  first  wife. 

S42.  Mast,  born  7  Oct.,  1821;  died  25  May,  1842. 

349.  Abijah  Bubnap,  bom  23  April  1794,  married 
23  April  1826,  in  Millbury,  Caroline  D.,  who  may  have 
been  bom  16  March  1809,  at  Hopkinton,  whose  mother’s 
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name  was  Dolly,  but  of  whom  nothing  definite  can  be 
found.  At  all  events  she  did  not  live  long  for  he  married 
within  a  few  years  Rachel  Howe,  who  must  also  have 
died  soon,  as  on  19  October  1841,  at  Barre,  Mass.,  he 
married  for  the  third  time,  Aurelia,  bom  28  Jime  1803, 
at  Barre,  daughter  of  Benjamin  W.  and  Anna  (Wash- 
bum)  Childs. 

At  the  time  of  his  last  marriage  he  was  living  in 
Paxton,  Mass.,  where  he  dipd  22  Febmary  1844.  His 
wife  died  in  New  Braintree,  Mass.,  3  or  8  March  1868. 

Aurelia  C.  Bumap,  widow  of  Abijah  Bumap,  late  of 
Paxton  deceased,  represents  that  he  died  lately  seized  of 
real  estate  and  she  prays  for  her  Dower.  6  April  1844. 
Samuel  D.  Harrington,  guardian  of  the  children  of  Abi¬ 
jah  Bumap,  consents  the  same  date.  (In  an  account  28 
March  1844,  Timothy  Bumap  is  mentioned,  probably 
No.  345). 

Worcester  Probate  Records,  No.  9140. 

Samuel  D.  Harrington,  guardian  of  Caroline  G.  Bur- 
nap,  minor  daughter  of  Abijah  Bumap,  late  of  Paxton. 
6  November  1860. 

Account  of  the  same,  guardian  of  Amy  D.  Bumap, 
minor  daughter  of  Abijah  Bumap. 

Schedule  referred  to  in  account  of  Samuel  D.  Harring¬ 
ton,  guardian  of  Amy,  Caroline  G.,  Celinda  W.,  William 
A.,  and  Julia  C.  Bumap,  minor  children  of  Abijah  Bur- 
nap  late  of  Paxton,  Celinda  W.  and  William  A.  under  14. 
4  December  1843.  Abijah  Bumap  of  Paxton  prays  for 
a  guardian,  Amy  (called  Ama  in  several  papers)  over  14, 
28  March  1844,  the  others  under  14,  William  is  called 
Willard  in  1845,  and  the  estate  is  subject  to  the  dower 
rights  of  Aurelia  C.,  February  1845.  Final  account  is 
rendered  3  Pebraary  1851. 

Ibid,  No.  9141. 

The  will  of  Aurelia  C.  Bumap  of  New  Braintree, 
widow.  To  sister  Ann  C.  Ayers  of  “N.  A.”  (  ?),  to  sister 
Mercy  Childs,  to  sister  Nan(g^  Childs,  to  sister  Phebo 
Childs  and  her  daughter  Mary,  to  sister  Olive  A.  Childs, 
and  to  my  niece  Fanny  M.  Vassell,  to  my  brother  William 
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A.  Childs  the  money  in  the  bank  at  Ware  and  he  executor. 
3  February  1868. 

Witnesses: — ^William  A.  Childs. 

Olive  A.  Childs. 

B.  Hanson  Childs. 

Petition  for  probate,  she  having  died  3  March  1868 
leaving  only  brothers  and  sisters,  Franklin  E.  Childs, 
Marysville,  Ohio,  Tyler  Childs,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Ann 

C.  Ayres,  Gainsville,  Alexander  W.  Childs,  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  William  A.  Childs,  Hew  Braintree,  Mass.  Ann 
Childs  being  the  wife  of  Charles  Ayres.  13  October  1868. 
Ibid,  Ho.  9144. 

Children: — ^by  first  wife. 

543.  Amt  Davenport,  died  about  1850,  at  Paxton. 

544.  Cabounc  Goddard,  died  before  1868. 

By  second  wife: 

545.  Ceunda  Warren,  bom  before  1841;  died  about  1868,  prob¬ 

ably  in  Nevada,  Minn. 

546.  WnxABD  Abijah,  born  perhaps  in  Tuftenborough,  N.  H., 

living  1915  in  Iowa,  Minn. 

By  third  wife: 

547.  JinjA  CHnj>s,  bom  15  Aug.,  1842;  died  29  Nov.,  1845,  ae. 

3:4:-  at  Paxton. 

351.  James  Buenap,  born  26  April  1797,  married  24 
May  1831,  at  Millbury,  Ruth,  bom  17  January  1802,  at 
Croyden,  Mass.,  daughter  of  David  and  Haomi  (Gold- 
thwaite)  Powers  of  that  place  or  Horthbridge. 

He  was  a  farmer  and  lived  at  Sutton,  where  he  died 
10  May  1869,  aged  72:1:0,  and  she  died  7  August  1888, 
at  Millbury,  aged  86:6:21. 

The  will  of  James  Bumap  of  Sutton.  To  wife  Ruth 
Powers  Bumap  and  after  her  decease  to  the  First  Church 
of  Sutton.  4  May  1869, 

Witnesses: — ^Alonzo  C.  Stickney 
Waters  Putnam 
Marcus  F.  Hill 

Administration  granted  to  Daniel  Bugbee  of  Sutton, 
heirs,  the  widow  Ruth  Powers  Bumap  and  heirs  Cyrus 
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Bumap  of  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  Elijah  Bumap  of  Sutton, 
Polly  Cole  of  Millbury,  brothers  and  sisters;  William 
Bumap  of  Chicago,  nephew,  John  S.  Bumap  of  Sutton, 
nephew;  Jane  Hall  of  Sutton,  niece;  Cyms  Batcheller  of 
Illinois,  nephew;  Horrace  Batcheller  of  Grafton,  nephew; 
lAlmira  Bacon  of  Brookfield,  niece;  Mary  Edwards  of 
Maine,  niece;  Lucinda  Fay  of  Westboro,  niece;  Cylinda 
Clow  of  Nevada,  Minnesota.  15  May  1869. 

Worcester  Probate  Eeoords,  No.  9168. 

Henry  E.  Newell  represents  that  Ruth  P.  Bumap  died 
1  August  1888,  at  Millbury  and  that  next  of  kin  are: — 
Hannah  Bond  of  Millbury,  niece;  Sarah  Lundblad  of 
Worcester,  niece;  Mary  Chaffee,  Elijah  Curtis>  Martha 
Eaton,  Sarah  Curtis,  Elijah  Bond,  Mary  E.  Davidson, 
William  G.  Davidson,  Mabel  M.  Davidson  and  David  A. 
Powers,  all  nephews  and  nieces  and  all  of  Millbury,  and 
£.  S.  Powers  of  Brockton,  nephew.  18  September  1888. 

The  will  of  Ruth  P.  Bumap  of  Millbury.  To  Hannah 
Bond  and  others  as  above  mentioned.  5  March  1888. 

Witnesses: — ^Herbert  B.  Newell 
Lucy  J.  Newell 
Lillie  P.  Smith. 

Ibid: — 2nd.  Series,  No.  8467. 

328.  Lewis  (called  M.  Lewis  in  Conant  Genealogy) 
Bubnap,  bom  15  July,  1799,  married  23  July  1840,  at 
Sutton,  Matilda,  bom  22  Jidy,  1801  (1807  in  Conant 
Genealogy),  at  Dudley,  Mass.,  daughter  of  Rufus  and 
Dolly  (WHte)  Conant  of  Charlton. 

They  lived  at  Sutton,  where  he  died  7  April,  1860, 
and  hk  wife  died  5  December,  1875,  aged  68:4: 13,  at 
Charlton.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  had  no  children. 

Matilda  Bumap  of  Sutton  represents  that  Lewis  Bur- 
nap  of  Sutton  died  7  April,  1860,  and  that  she  is  the 
widow  of  the  deceased,  who  left  no  children,  and  prays 
that  George  W.  Rice  of  Sutton  be  appointed  administra¬ 
tor.  18  April,  1860.  In  an  account  Bethiah  and  Dolly 
Bumap  are  mentioned.  Worcester  Probate  Records,  No. 
9163. 

Joseph  H.  Hathaway  of  Charlton  represents  that  Ma- 
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tilda  Bumap  of  Charlton  died  '5  November,  1875,  leaving 
no  husband  and  next  of  kin  Dolly  King,  Asa  Conant  and 
Rufus  Conant,  brothers;  sister  Abiel  Foskett  of  Burlor- 
ville,  R  L,  William  Foskett  of  Millbury,  Daniel  Conant 
and  Leander  Conant  of  Groton,  N.  Y.,  Mary  L.  Tarbell 
of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  John  W.  Smith  of  Proyidence,  R  L, 
Benjamin  W.  Smith  of  Hopkinton,  R.  i.,  and  James 
Smith  of  New  York,  nephews  and  nieces.  She  left  a  will 
and  he  prays  for  probate.  4  January,  1876. 

The  will  of  Matilda  Bumap  of  Charlton,  1  November, 
1875.  To  Alice  King,  daughter  of  William  H.  King,  to 
brother  Asa  Conant,  to  George  Flint  of  Charlton,  to  brother 
Rufus  Conant  and  the  heirs  of  deceased  sister  Martha 
Smith  and  of  deceased  sister  Clarissa  Foskett  and  to  Dan¬ 
iel  H.  Conant,  Rufus  L.  Conant  and  Mary  L.  Tarbell, 
children  of  deceased  brother  Hosea  Conant,  to  Dolly  King 
and  the  residue  to  Adelia  M.  Flint,  wife  of  George  Flint. 
Joseph  H.  Hathaway,  executor. 

Witnesses : — Luther  W.  ^J^^idon 
Bradley  Fitts 

Martha  (sic)  Bumap,  her  mark 

353.  Elijah  Buenap,  born  26  July,  1801,  married  21 
May,  1834,  at  Sutton,  Dency,  born  21  December,  1798, 
at  Millbury,  daughter  of  Lemuel  and  Roxia  (Russell). 
Waite  of  West  Brook,  Mass. 

He  lived  at  Sutton  and  Millbury  and  his  wife  died  at 
the  former  17  March,  1871,  aged  70:2:  24,  while  he  died 
29  January  (27  February  in  State  Record)  1886  at  Sut¬ 
ton. 

Andrew  B.  Garfield  of  Millbury  represents  that  Dency 
Bumap  last  dwelt  at  Sutton  and  di^  17  March,  1871, 
leaving  a  husband,  Elijah  Bumap  and  only  next  of  kin 
Flir-a  A.  Garfield  of  Millbury,  child,  to  whom  petitioner  is 
related  and  he  prays  for  administration.  23  June,  1871. 
Worcester  Probate  Records,  No.  9150. 

Moses  D.  Garfield  of  Millbury  represents  that  Elijah 
Bumap  of  Millbury  died  29  January,  1886,  leaving  no 
yridow  and  but  one  daughter  Eliza  A.  Gbtrfield,  the  peti- 
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tioner  being  the  husband  of  said  Eliza  A.  4  March,  1886. 
Ibid: — 2nd  Series,  No.  5375. 

Andrew  B.  Garfield  of  Milbury  represents  that  Lucy  M. 
Bumap  of  Sutton  died  9  June,  1871,  leaving  no  husband 
and  only  next  of  kin  Elijah  Bumap  of  Sutton,  father  and 
prays  administration.  23  June,  1871. 

Ibid: — No.  9164. 

Children : — ^bom  in  Sutton. 

648.  Luct  Mauah.  born  10  Mar.,  1835 ;  died  0  June,  1871,  unmar* 
rted. 

549.  Euza  Aifif,  bom  29  Aug.,  1836,  died  after  1886. 

550.  Maby  Euzabkth,  bom  26  Jan.,  1839 ;  died  6  Feb.,  1849,  ae. 

10 : 11,  at  Sutton. 

356.  Lavutia  Bttbbap,  bom  8  March,  1788,  at  Sutt(xi 
or  Ward,  married  26  July,  1807,  at  Oxford,  John,  bom  30 
July,  1783,  at  Oxford,  son  of  John  and  Anna  (Davis). 
Pratt,  who  was  a  major  of  militia. 

He  lived  in  Oxford  until  about  1810,  when  he  removed 
to  Montpelier,  Yt.,  and  in  1877  she  was  in  GrinneU,  Iowa. 

He  died  3  April,  1820,  at  Montpelier  and  the  time  of 
her  death  is  unsown. 

Children : — Peatt. 

Mabt  Aifif,  bom  13  Dec.,  1807,  Oxford;  married  9  Sept., 
1828,  Schuyler  S.  S.  Gates  of  Butland,  Vt. 

'  Nancy  Mibanda,  bom  24  Oct.,  1809;  married  June,  1837, 
Rev.  Sampson  Miner  and  later  Rev.  Harvey  F.  Leavitt. 
*  She  died  20  Feb.,  1873,  at  Middlebury,  Vt. 

<  John  B.,  bom  5  Mar.,  1812,  Montpelier;  died  20  Aug.,  1815. 
Cathdunb  D.,  bom  14  May,  1814,  North  Montpelier;  mar¬ 
ried  1  Mar.,  1836j  Bowman  B.  Martin. 

John  Augustine,  bom  10  Aug.,  1818,  Montpelier;  married 
Jan.,  1842,  Arminda  Martin,  sister  of  Bowman  B.  Mar¬ 
tin.  He  died  1  Mar.,  1852. 

358.  Sabrina  Bubnap,  bom  1  August,  1795,  married 
before  1824,  Daniel  P.  Haynes,  a  tavern  keeper  at  Leioes* 
ter. 

Children,  bom  at  Leicester — ^Hatnbs: 

A  SON,  born  23  Jan.,  1824. 

Lucian  B.,  bom  18  May,  1828;  died  4  Oct.,  1829,  ae.  1:4:0. 
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368a.  Ctrena  Bubnap,  bom  9  June,  1798,  married  19 
Dec.,  1820,  at  Calais,  Vt.,  Horace,  bom  29  April,  1797, 
son  of  Stephen  and  Demaris  (Godwin)  Pitkin  of  East 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Marshfield,  Yt. 

Nothing  further  has  been  found  concerning  them. 

362.  Erasmus  Lillet  Burnap,  bom  17  December, 
1813,  married  17  December  1834,  at  Calais,  Susan  Re¬ 
becca  Hawes,  whose  parents  and  date  of  birth  and  death 
have  not  been  found.  She  evidently  died  before  1867,  as 
17  April,  1867,  he  married  Elsie  Angelina,  bom  about 
1842,  daughter  of  Philip  and  Nantg^  (Y^eeler)  Shortt.  It 
is  not  known  when  she  died,  but  he  died  29  June,  1890, 
aged  76:  6: 12,  at  Calais. 

Children: — 

551.  WTMAn  Bjeed,  born  2  Jan.,  1836;  died  20  Sept.,  1864,  Win¬ 

chester,  Va. 

552.  Mabt  Henshaw,  bom  22  Apr.,  1837;  died  23  Nov.,  1903, 

Marshfield,  Vt. 

553.  Chables  Hawes,  born  2  Dec.,  1839,  Cabot,  Vt. 

554.  Isabel  Fbances,  bom  about  1841,  Calais;  died  26  Aug., 

1901,  Calais. 

555.  Both  Tuokeb,  bom  15  Aug.,  1845;  died  25  Nov.,  1879,  East 

Calais. 

556.  Habvet  Eixbwobth,  bom  16  Aug.,  1847,  CSabot. 

557.  Eunice  Annie,  bom  24  July,  1852,  Calais;  died  14  Aug., 

1905,  Marshfield. 

363.  Ebenezer  Tucker  Burnap,  bom  2  July,  1818, 
married  February,  1866,  Samantha,  bom  8  April,  1828, 
at  Marshfield,  daughter  of  Vial  Allen  and  Lydia  (Edger- 
ton)  Bliss.  She  died  9  October,  1899,  aged  71:6:1,  at 
Cabot  and  he  died  there  30  November,  1900,  aged  82 :  5 :  2. 

Child,  bom  in  Cabot,  Vt. 

558.  Mabt  Dobcas,  bom  18  July,  1872. 

364.  Luther  Burnap,  bom  28  March,  1784,  married 
6  January,  1806,  Mary,  bom  6  January,  1786,  daughter 
of  Asahel  and  Hannah  (Wilder)  Osgood  of  Baxre,  Mass. 

He  lived  in  Windham,  Athens  and  Townshend,  Vt,  and 
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ghe  died  31  January,  1848,  aged  32,  according  to  the 
Vermont  records,  but  obviously  an  error,  as  it  should  be 
62.  The  date  is  elsewhere  given  as  22  January,  1854, 
probably  another  mistake.  He  died  6  November,  1860, 
according  to  the  State  Eecords  at  Townshend,  aged  76, 
but  elsewhere  at  Thetford,  aged  73,  the  former  being  ap¬ 
parently  correct. 

Children: — 

559.  Luke,  bom  25  Not.,  1806,  Windham,  Vt. ;  died  7  Dec.,  1873, 

Grafton,  Vt. 

560.  Mabt,  bom  8  Oct.,  1808;  died  3  May,  1856. 

561.  Belinda,  bom  29  Dec.,  1810. 

562.  Luct  Guason,  bom  8  July,  1813,  Windham;  died  29  Dec., 

1883,  Townshend,  Vt. 

563.  Mabt  Ann,  born  14  Dec.,  1815;  died  31  Jan.,  1848. 

564.  Sabah  Louise,  bom  21  Mar.,  1818 ;  died  14  Mar.,  1864. 

565.  John  Thomas,  bom  19  Apr.,  1820,  Townshend  (perhaps 

Athens)  ;  died  8  Nov.,  1899,  Townshend. 

566.  Mabtin  Luthbb,  bom  16  Mar.,  1822,  Athens;  died  8  Jan., 

1862,  Townshend. 

567.  Laubdula,  bom  1  or  18  July,  1824,  Townshend;  died  28 

October,  1897,  Townshend.  Her  full  name  was  prob¬ 
ably  Laurilla  Wilkinson. 

568.  Emily  Celina,  bom  31  Oct.,  1826;  died  5  Aug.,  1901. 

366.  Dobia  Bubnap,  bom  28  March,  1788,  married  13 
September,  1810,  Amariah,  bora  about  1776,  son  of 
Colonel  Amariah  and  Mary  (Johnson)  Taft. 

Th^  lived  in  Townshend,  Vt.,  and  had  one  son  and 
four  dau^ters,  but  a  part  of  these  have  not  been  found. 
Children,  order  uncertain,  bom  in  Townshend — Tast. 
Gbobge  W.,  died  1897,  Townshend. 

Mabtha  (probably),  married  John  L.  Fullerton. 

Mabt  Adeune,  bom  about  1811;  married  .  .  .  Wilkinson. 
She  died  26  Oct.,  1894,  ae.  83  :  2 : 4,  Townshend. 

367.  Abijah  Bubnap,  bom  7  October,  1791,  probably 
married  17  June,  1815,  Luc^^  Gleason  of  Franklin  County, 
Mass. 

He  lived  in  Windham,  Vt.,  but  probably  died  at  Rowe, 
Mass.  14  May,  1869. 
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Cliildren,  born  in  Windham,  Vt. : 

569.  John  Alonzo,  born  1  Mar.,  1815. 

570.  Jason,  born  18  May,  1818. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  this  family,  for  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Records  an  Abijah  Bumap  bom  in  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass.,  had  a  wife  named  Jemima,  who  died  1  No¬ 
vember,  1870,  aged  85:  7: 17,  therefore  bom  about  1785, 
at  Rowe,  in  which  town  he  was  a  miller,  and  there  seems 
to  have  been  another  child,  viz. 

571.  Sabrina,  bom  about  1819;  died  9  May,  1841,  Bowe,  Mass., 

whether  of  the  first  or  second  wife  is  not  clear,  nor  is 
it  certain  that  both  are  marriages  of  the  same  man. 

368.  BEarvey  Buenap,  bom  6  April,  1794,  married  7 
January,  1823,  Mary  (Polly),  bom  7  January,  1800,  at 
Royalton,  Vt.,  daughter  of  Timothy  and  Tamezin  (Wait) 
Bliss,  Jr.,  whose  two  aunts  married  respectively  John 
Bumap,  No.  233  and  Asa  Wyman  Bumap,  No.  235. 

He  was  living  at  Townshend,  Vt.,  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  and  later  was  in  Windham,  Vt.,  but  died  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  at  an  unknown  date.  His  wife  died  in 
Townshend  20  July,  1882,  aged  82 :  6 : 13. 

Children,  bom  in  Windham: 

572.  Adeune  Ardelia,  born  1  Aug.,  1824;  died  9  May,  1903. 

573.  Florella  Caroline,  bom  9  Nov.,  1826;  died  28  Dec.,  1916, 

ae.  90,  at  Windham,  unmarried. 

574.  Martha  Ann,  bom  14  Fcfi>.,  1829;  died  22  July,  1840,  ae. 

11:5:8. 

575.  Eliza  Moriah,  born  26  Sept.,  1837 ;  died  8  Aug.,  1910. 

369.  Sabah  Buenap,  bom  20  July,  1796,  married  23 
September,  1832,  at  Windham,  Vt.,  Warren,  bom  15  July, 
1791,  at  Pitney,  Vt.,  son  of  Captain  Roswell  Parker. 

He  lived  in  Putney,  was  for  twelve  years  in  Lyndon 
and  Rockingham,  Vt.,  where  he  carried  on  a  clothing 
business,  after  which  he  returned  to  Putney  and  manufac¬ 
tured  hay-rakes. 

He  died  14  January,  1882,  at  Putney,  in  his  9l8t  year. 
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but  no  record  of  his  children  or  of  his  wife’s  death  has 
been  found. 

370.  Betsey  Bitenap,  bom  5  November,  1783,  mar¬ 
ried  12  January,  1801,  Luther,  bom  19  October,  1776,  at 
Sutton,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  (Marsh)  Whit¬ 
more.  She  died  5  April,  1812  (or  in  another  record  1802) 
at  Sutton,  but  neither  his  death  nor  any  children  are  re¬ 
corded. 

371.  Nancy  T.  Buenap,  bom  17  April,  1786,  married 
27  December,  1818,  at  Millbury,  Gabriel  Farman  (Fur¬ 
man),  bom  3  August,  1784,  at  Grafton,  son  of  Jonathan 
and  Mary  (Marcy)  (Rawson)  Wheeler  of  that  place  and 
widower  of  Hannah  GhafSn  of  Holden. 

He  lived  in  Grafton,  but  neither  his  death  nor  that  of 
his  wife  is  to  be  found. 

Children,  bom  in  Grafton — ^Wheelee; 

Ameua  Adaune,  bom  3  Mar.,  1822. 

Edmond  Fusman,  born  11  Nov.,  1824 ;  married  18  May,  1847 
(at  the  age  of  22),  Mary  E.  Barker. 

Elhahan  B.,  bom  4  Apr.,  1826. 

372.  Abijah  Leonaed  Bubnap,  bom  10  November, 
1795,  married  31  March,  1829,  Sally,  bom  about  1796, 
at  Groton,  Mass.,  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Sally  |(Blood) 
Hobert. 

He  lived  in  Millbury,  where  he  died  21  Febmary,  1840, 
aged  47  or  49  according  to  the  State  Records,  botii  which 
ages  are  obviously  incorrect.  She  died  31  March,  1863, 
aged  67:3:  27,  at  Millbury. 

Sally  Bumap  of  Millbury  prays  for  the  guardianship 
of  Mary  W.  and  Jerome  J.  Bumap,  minors,  children  of 
Abijah  L.  Bumap  of  Millbury,  under  14,  23  October, 
1840;  Silas  Chase  and  Lewis  Bumap  (No.  352),  sureties. 
Worcester  Probate  Records,  No.  9167. 

Children,  bom  in  Millbury: 

576.  jBOifE  Jackson,  bom  2  Jan.,  1830. 

577.  Mabt  Wyman,  bom  4  Dec.,  1830. 

578.  Sakah  Euzabeth,  bom  6  Nov.,  1834. 

(To  he  continued.') 
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